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THE DAY OF CONGRESSES. 


*T1s a wonderful world, and more wondrous 
will be, 
Now liberty everywhere loosens each tether, 
Solidaire, if not solid, now men boast to be, 
Their heads —if too oft, by the ears —laid 
. together. 
The chaff out of fallacies ought to be threshed, 
And the back-bone of truth be made notably 
stiffer, 
Now theories of all sorts are fearlessly clashed, 
Creeds and crafts, all in Congress, agreeing 
to differ. 


In Dundee the philosophers, cosmic and collegy, 
Have swept through all nature, from od to 
ozone, 
Electro-, Zoo-, Meteor-, Ge-, and Bi-ology, 
Flint knives, koecken-middens, and breccia of 
bone. 
Pro Darwin or contra, for man or for monkey, 
Each school ’gainst the other loud sounding 
the charge, 
While Lussock to man makes induction the 
one key, 
And takes all the orthodox points in his 
targe. 


And if seekers of truth have to loggerheads 
gotten, 
On the past and the future of nature and 
man, 
No wonder the workers for bread should not 
cotton 
Exactly, in Congress when met at Lausanne. 
If in French, German, English, a Babel have 


grown 
Round amalgamate logs and humanity’s 


right, 
’Twixt ideas and tongues each to other un- 
known, ; 
Till the gath’ring of brothers dissolved in a 
fight. 


Nor, if toilers for wages and searchers for rea- 
son, 
Find Congress means meetings to differ all 


round, 
Need it cause — if, considering the 
breeze on, 
The Pan-Anglican Synod should stormy be 
found. 
For the Bishops’ whole Bench if Natax prove 
too many, 
If Crose clinch S. Oxon, and GLOUCESTER 
McNEILz, 
If Record and Guardian, like cats of Kilkenny, 
To the tail eat each other, in proof of their 
zeal, 





THE DAY OF CONGRESSES, ETC. 


Twill be but to follow the striking example 
The Genevan Peace Congress the Church has 
just set, 
Where each on his néeighbour’s toes made free 
to trample, 
And his neighbour with interest paid off the 


debt. 
Till the preachers of peace, in a general quar- 
rel, 
Broke up, after choosing Italia’s Mars, 
GaRIBALDI, for chairman, to point peace’s 
moral, 
As, the leisure to make preparation for wars. 
— Punch. 


THE SADNESS OF A TRANSITION PERIOD. 
[From New Poems, by Matthew Arnold.]} 


Achilles ponders in his tent, 

The kings of modern, thought are dumb : 
Silent they are, though not content, 

And wait to see the future come. 

They have the grief men had of yore, . 
But they contend and cry no more. 


Our fathers watered with their tears 
This sea of time whereon we sail ; 

Their voices were in all men’s ears ' 
Who passed within their puissant hail. 
Still the same ocean round us raves, 

But we stand mute and watch the waves. 


For what availed it all the noise 

And outcry of the former men ? 

Say, have their sons obtained more joys ? 
Say, is life lighter now than then ? 

The sufferers died, they left their pain ; 
The pangs which tortured them remain. 


What helps it now that Byron bore, 

With haughty scorn that mocked the smart, 
Through Europe to the Etolian shore, 

The pageant of his bleeding heart ? 

That thousands counted every groan, 

And Europe made his woe her own ? 


What boots it, Shelley, that the breeze 
Carried thy lonely wail away, 

Musical through. Italian trees 

That fringe thy soft blue Spezzian bay ? 
Inheritors of thy distress, 

Have restless hearts one throb the less ? 


* * %* * * * * 
Ye slumber in your silent grave ! 
The world, which for an idle day 
Grace to your mood of sadness gave, 
Long since hath flung his weeds away, 
The eternal trifler breaks your spell ; 
But we — we learnt your lore too well ! 
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I 


THERE is something sad in most pretty 
stories, in most lovely strains, in the tender- 
est affections and friendships; but tragedy 
is a different thing from the indefinable 
feeling which lifts us beyond to-day into 
that dear and happy region where our dear- 
est loves, and plays, and dreams. are to be 
found even in childish times. Poor little 
Red Riding Hood, with bright eyes glan- 
cing from her scarlet caplet; has been 
mourned by generations of children: but 
though they pity her, and lament her sad 
fate, she is no familiar playmate and com- 
panion. That terrible wolf with the fiery 
eyes, comp through the brushwood, haunts 
them from the very beginning of the story ; 
— it is too sad, too horrible, and they hasti- 
ly turn the leaves and fly to.other and bet- 
ter Icved companions, with whose troubles 
they sympathize, for they are but passing 
woes, and they know that brighter times are 
in store. For the poor little maiden at the 
well, for dear Cinderella, for Roe-brother 
and little sister, wandering through the 
glades of the forest, and Snowwhite and her 
sylvan court of kindly woodland dwarfs. 
All these belong to the sweet and gentle re- 
gion where beautiful calm suns shine afier 
the storm, amid fair landscapes, and gar- 
dens, and palaces. Even we elders sympa- 
thize with the children in this feeling, al- 
though we are more or less hardened by 
time, and have ourselves wandering in the 
midway of life met with wolves roving 
through the forest ; wolves from whose cruel 
claws, alas! no father’s or mother’s love can 
protect us, and against whose wiles all warn- 
Ings except those of our own experience are 
vain. And these wolves devour little boys 
as well as little girls and pats of butter. 

This is no place to write of some stories, 
so sad and so hopeless that they can scarce- 
ly be spoken ; although good old Perrault, 
in his simple way, to some poor Red Riding 
Hoods straying lin the path, utters a word 
of warning rhyme at the end of the old 
French edition : — Some stories are too sad, 
others too trifling. The sketch which I 
have in my mind is no terrible tragedy, but 
a silly little tale, so foolish and trivial that 
if it were not that it comes in its place with 
the others, I should scarcely attempt to re- 
peat it. I met all the personages by chance 
at Fontainebleau only the other day. 

The wolf was playing the fiddle under 
Little Red Riding Hood's window. Little 
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Red Riding Hood was peeping from behind 
her cotton curtains. Rémy (that was the 
wolf’s Christian name) could see the little 
balls bobbing, and guessed that she was 
there. He played on louder than ever, 
dragging his bow with long sobbing chords 
across his fiddle-strings, and as he played a 
fairy palace arose at his bidding, more beauti- 
ful than the real old palace avross the Place 
that we had come tosee. The fairy palace 
arose story upon story, lovely to look upon, 
enchanted ;a palace of art, with galleries, 
and terraces, and belvederes and orange- 
flowers scenting the air, and fragrant blos- 
soms falling in snow-showers, and fountains 
of life murmuring and turning marble to gold 
as they flowed. Red Riding Hood from be- 
hind her cotton curtains, and Rémy, her 
cousin, outside in the courtyard, were the 
only two inhabitants of this wonderful build- 
ing. They were alone in it together, far 
away in that world of which I have been 
speaking, ata long long distance from the 
everyday all round about them, though the 
cook of the hotel was standing at his kitch- 
en-door, and the stable-boy was grinning at 
Rémy’s elbow, and H. and I, who had ar- 
rived only that evening, were sitting rest- 
ing on-the bench in front of the hotel, amon 
the autumnal profusion of nasturtiums an 
marigolds with which the court-yard was 
planted. H.and I had come to see the 
palace, and to walk about in the stately 
old gardens, and to breathe a little quiet 
and silence after the noise of the machines 
thundering all day in the Great Exhibition 
of the Champ de Mars, the din of the can- 
nons firing, of the carriages and multitudes 
rolling along the streets. 

The Maynards, Red Riding Ho d’s par- 
ents, were not passers-by like ourselves, they 
were comfortably installed at the hétel for 
a month at a time, and came over once a 

ear to see Mrs. Maynard’s mother, an old 
ady who had lived at Fontainebleau as long 
as her two daughters could remember. 
This old iady’s name was Madam Capu- 
chon; but her firs hushand had been an 
Englishman, like Mr. Maynard, her son-in- 
law, who was also her nephew by this first 
marriage. Both Madam Capuchon’s daugh- 
ters were married, — Murthe, the eldest, to 
Henry Maynard, an English country gentle- 
man ; Félicie, the youngest, tothe Baron de 
la Louvitre, who resided at Poictiers and 
who was sous-préfet there. 

It is now nearly forty years since Mad- 
ame Capuchon first went to live at Fon- 
tainebleau, in the old house at the corner of 
the Rue de la Lampe. It has long been 





doomed to destruction, with its picturesque 
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high roof, its narrow windows and balcon- 
ies, and sunny old brick passages and stair- 
cases, with the round ivy wil-de-beuf wie) 
dows. Staircases were piled up of brick in| of the two, but to.most people’s mind far 
the time of the Lewises, broad and wide and | more charming than Félicie, the second. 
easy to climb, and not of polished wood, | M. de la Louviere had at first a slight pref- 
like the slippery flights of to-day. However, | erence for Marthe, but learning through his 
the old house is in the way of a row of shops | uncle that an alliance was contemplated be- 
and a projected café and newspaper-office,| tween her and an English connection of her 
so are the ivy-grown garden-walls, the aca- | mother’s, he announced himself equally anx- 
cia trees, the sun-dial, and the old stone| ious to obtain the hand of Félicie, the 
seat. It is a pity that newer buildings can- younger sister. After some hesitation, 
not sometimes be selected for destruction ; | much addition of figures, subtraction, divis- 
they might be rebuilt and re destroyed | ion, rule of three worked out, consultations 
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and learnt that their dot was ample and 
their connections respectable. Marthe, the 
eldest danghter, was the least good-looking 


again and again, and people who care for 
such things might be left in peace a little 
longer to hold the dear old Lomes and tra- 
ditions of their youth. 

Madame Capuchon, however, is a kind | 
and despotic old lady ; she has great influ- | 
ence and authority in the town, and during 
her life the old house is safe. It is now, as 
I have said, forty years since she first came 
to live there, — a young widow for the sec- 
ond time, with two little daughters and a 
faithful old maid to be her only companions 
in her flight from the world where she had 
known great troubles and changes. Mad- 
ame Capuchon and her children inhabited 
the two upper stories of the old house. 
Tne rez de chiussée was partly a porter’s 


lodge, partly a warehouse, and partly a lit- 
tle apartment which the proprietor reserved 


for his use. He died twice during Mad- 
ame Capuchon’s tenancy ; once he ventured 
to propose to her — but this was the former 
owner of the place, not the present proprie- 
tor, an old bachelor who preterred his Par- 
is café and his boulevard to the stately si- 
lence and basking life of Fontainebleau. 

This lite suited Madame Capu-hon, who 
from sorrow at first, and then from habit, 
continued the same silent cloistered exist- 
ence for years — years which went by and 
separated her quietly but completely from 
her old habits and triends and connections 
and long-past trouble :, while the little girls 
grew up and the mother’s beauty changed, 
faded quietly away in the twilight life she 
was leading. 

The proprietor who had ventured to pro- 
pose to the widow, and who had been re- 
fused with so much grace and devision that 
his admiration remained unaltered, was no‘ 
more ; but shortly before his death he had a 
second time accosted her with negotiations 
of marriage, not for himself this time, but 
for a nephew of his, the Baron de la Lou- 
vitre, who had seen the young ladies by 
chance, heard much good of them from his 
uncle and their attached attendant Simonne, 





and talk between Simonne and her mis- 
tress, and long discussions with Henry May- 
nard himself, who was staying with a friend 
at Fontainebleau at the time, this favour was 
accorded to the baron. 

The young baroness went off nothing 
loth: she was bored at heme, she did not 
like the habit of severity and silence into 
which her mother had fallen. She was a 
slim, active, decided person, of calm affec- 
tions, but passionately fond of her own way, 
as indeed was Madame Capuchon herself, for 
all her regrets for that past in which it must 
be confi-ssed she had always done exactly as 
she liked, and completely ruled her two 
husbands. For all Madame Capuchon’s 
blacks and drabs and seclusion, and shut 
shutters, and confessors,and shakes of the 
head, she had greatly cheered up by this 
time : she had discovered in hvr health a de- 
lightful source of interest and amusement ; 
Félicie’s marriage was as good as a play, as 
the saying goes; and then came a catastro- 

he, still more exciting than Félicie’s bril- 
iant prospects, which occupied all the spare 
moments of the two years which succeeded 
the youngest girl’s departure from home. 

Madame Capuchon’s nephew, Henry 
Maynard, was, as I have said, staying at 
Fontainebleau with a friend, who was un- 
fortunately a very good-looking young 
man of very good family, who had come to 
Fontainebleau to be out of harm’s way, and 
to read French for some diplomatic appoint- 
ment. Maynard used to talk to him about 
his devotion for his pretty cousin Marthe 
with the soft trill in her voice and the 
sweet quick eyes. Young Lord John, alas, 
was easily converted to this creed, — he also 
took a desperate fancy to the pretty young 
lady ; and Madame Capuchon, whose re- 
peated losses had not destroyed a certain 
ambition which had always been in her na- 
ture, greatly encouraged the young man. 
And so one day poor Maynard was told that 
he must resign himself to his hard fate. He had 
never hoped much, for he knew well enough 
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that his cousin, as he called her, did not 
care for him; Marthe had always discour- 
aged him, although her mother would have 
scouted the notion that one of her daughters 
should resist any decree she might lay down, 
or venture to think for herself on such 
matters. ‘ 

When Lord John proposed in the Eng- 
lish fashion to Marthe one evening in the 
deep embrasure of the drawing-room win- 
dow, Madame Capuchon was enchanted, al- 
though disapproving of the irregularity of 
the proceeding. She announced her inten- 
tion of settling upon her eldest daughter a 
sum so large and so much out of pal 
tion to the dot which she had accorded to 
Madame de la Louviére, that the baron 
hearing of it by chance through Monsieur 
Micotton, the family solicitor, was furious, 
and an angry correspondence then com- 
menced between him and his mother-in-law, 
which lasted many years, and in which 
Madame Capuchon found another fresh in- 
terest to attach her to life and an unfailing 
vent for much of her spare energy and ex- 
citement. 

Henry Maynard went back to his father’s 
house at Littleton on Thames, to console 
himself as best he could among the punts 
and the water-lilies. Lord John went back 
to England to pass his examination, and to 
gain his family’s consent, without which he 
said he could not marry ; and Marthe wait- 
ed in the old house with Simonne and her 
mother, and that was the end of her story. 

Lord John didn’t pass his examination, 
but interest was made for him, and he was 
given another chance, and he got the diplo- 
matic appointment ‘all the same, and he 
went to Russia and was heard of no more at 
Fontainebleau. Madame Capuchon was 
naturally surprised at his silence, while 
Marthe wondered and weatied, but spoke 
no word of the pain which consunied her. 
Her mother sat down and wrote to the duke, 
presented her compliments, begged to re- 
mind him of his son’s engagement, and re- 
quested information of the young man’s 
whereabouts and intentions. In the course 
of a week she received a few polite lines 
from the duchess, regretting that she could 
give Madame Capuchon no information as 
to Lord John’s whereabouts or. intentions, 
informing her that she had made some mis- 
take as to his engagement, and begging to 
decline any further correspondence on the 
subject, on paper so thick that Simonne had 
to pay double postage for the epistle, and it 
would scarcely burn when Madame Capu- 
chon flung it into the fire. The widow 
stampe/ her little foot, flashed her eyes, bit 





her lips, darted off her compliments to the 
duchess a second time, and begged to inform 
her that her son was a coward and a false 
gentleman, and that it was the Capuchon 
family that now begged to decline any fur- 
ther communication with people who held 
their word so cheaply. Naturally enough, 
no answer came to this, although Madame 
Capuchon expected one, and fumed and 
flashed and scolded for weeks after, during 
which poor Marthe still wondered and knew 
nothing. 

“ Don’t let us tell her anything about it,” 
Simonne had said when the first letter 
came. “ Let her forget ‘ tout doucement,’ ” 
and Madame Capuchon agreed. 

And so Marthe waited and forgot tout 
doucement, as Simonne proposed, for fifteen 
years, and the swans came sailing past her 
when she took her daily walk, and the 
leaves fell and grew again, and every night 
the shadow of the old lamp swinging in the 
street outside cast its quaint lines and glim- 
mer across her dark leaf-shaded room, and 
the trees rustled when the wind blew, and 
her dreams were stranger and less vivid. 

Once Henry Maynard wrote soon after 
Lord John’s desertion, renewing his propo- 
sals, to Marthe herself and not to his aunt; 
but the letter came too soon. And, in- 
deed, it was by Henry Maynard’s letter that 
Marthe first realized for certain what had 
happened. 

ut it came too soon. She could not yet 
bear to hear her faithless*lover blamed. 
Lord John was a villain and unworthy of a 
regrét, Henry said. Would she not con- 
sent to accept an honest man instead of a 
false one ? 

“No, no, no, a hundred times no,” cried 
Marthe to herself, with something of her 
mother’s spirit, and she nervously wrote her 
answer and slid out by herself and posted 
it. She never dared tell Madame Capu- 
chon what she had done. 

As time went on, one or two other 
“ offers” were made to her; but Marthe 
was so reluctant that as they were not very 

1 ones Madame Capuchon let them go 
by, and then Marthe had a long illness, and 
then more time passed by. 

“ What have we been about?” said 
Madame Capuchon to her confidante one 
day as her daughter left the room. “ Here 
she is an old maid, and it is all her own ob- ® 
stinacy.” 

At thirty-three Marthe was still unmar- 
ried: a gracious, faded woman, who had 
caught the trick of being sad; although she 
had no real trouble, and had almost forgot- 
ten Lord John. But she had caught the 
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trick of being sad, asI say, of flitting aim- | I confess I don’t like to see her going on as 
lessly across the rooms, of remembering and | she does.” 
remembering instead of living for to-day. “Nor I!” said the old lady sharply. 
Madame Capuchon was quite cheerful by | “ She is no credit to me. One would al- 
this time; besides her health, her angry | most think that she reproaches me for her 
correspondence, her confessor, her. game of | existence, after all the sacrifices I have 
dominoes, and her talks with Simonne, she | made.” 
had many little interests to fillup spare gaps| Simonne went on frizzling without sto 
and distract her when M. de la Louviere’s | ping to inquire what these sacrifices might 
demands were too much for her temper.| be. “I will order a fricandeau for to mor- 
There was her comfortable hot and well-| row,” she said: “ madame had better invite 
served little dinner to look forward to, her | monsieur to spend the day.” 
paper to read of a night, her chocolate in| “ Simonne, you are an old fool,” said her 
bed every morning, on a nice little tray | mistress. “I have already written to my 
with a pat of fresh butter and her nice little | nephew to invite him to my house.” 
new roll from the English baker’s. Madame | Sounnt came and partook of the frican- 
was friande, and Simonne’s delight was to|deau, and wert for a little walk with 
cater for her. But none of these distrac-| Marthe, and he had a long talk with his 
tions quite sufficed to give an interest to | aunt and old Simonne in the evening, and 
poor Marthe’s-sad life. She was too old for | went away quite late — past ten o’clock it 
the fun and excitement of youth, and too| was. Maynard did not go back to Paris 
young for the little comforts, the resigna-| that night, but slept at the hotel, and early 
tions and satistactions of age. Simonne, the | next morning there came a note addressed 
ood old fat woman, used to think of her asa | to Marthe, in which the writer stated that he 
little girl, and try to devise new treats for her | was still of the same mind in which he had 
as she had done when Félicie and Marthe | been fifteen years before, and, if she was of 
were children. Marthe would kiss her old | a different way of thinking, would she con- 
nurse gratefully, and think with a regretful | sent to accept him as her husband? = * 
sigh, how it was that she could nolonger be| And soit came about, that, long after the 
made happy by a bunch of flowers, a hot first best hopes of her youth were over, 
buttered cake, a new trimming to her} Marthe consented to leave her own silent 
apron: she would give the little cake away | home for her husband’s, a melancholy mid- 
to the porter’s grandchildren, put the flowers | dle-aged bride, sad and fr ghtened at the 
into water and leave them, fold up the | thought of the tempestuous world into which 
‘apron, and to Simonne, most terrible sign of | she was being cast adrift, and less able, at 
all, forget it in the drawer. It was not | thirty-three than at twenty, to hold her own 
natural, something must be done thought | against the kindly domineering old mother, 
the old woman. who was much taken with the idea of this 
The old woman thought and thought, and | marriage, and vowed that Marthe should go, 
poked about, and one day, with her specta- | and that no daughter of hers should die an 
cles on her nose, deciphered a letter which | old maidif she could helpit. She had been 
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was lying on Madame Capuchon’s table ; it | married twice herself; once at least, if 
was signed Henry Maynard, and announced 
the writer's arrival at Paris. Next day, 
when Simonne was frizzling her mistress’s 
white curls (they had come out of their se- 
clusion for some years past), she suddenly 
asked what had become of Monsieur May- 
nard, madame’s English nephew, who used 
to come so often before mademoiselle 
Félicie was married. 

“What is that to you?” said the old 
lady. “He is at Paris. I heard from him 
yesterday.” ; 

“ And why don’t you ask him to come 





‘down and see you ?” said Simonne, frizzling 


away at the crisp silver locks. “ It would | 
cheer up mademoiselle to have some one to | 


talk to. We don’t want any one; we have 


‘song she was determined that both 
er daughters should follow her example. 
Félicie’s choice was not all that Madame 
Capuchon could have wished as far as liber- 
ality and amiability of character were con- 
cerned; but Félicie herself was happy, and 
indeed, so Madame Capuchon had much 
reason to suspect, abetted her husband in 
his grasping and extortionate demands. 
“ And now Marthe’s turn had come,” said 
Madame Capuchon complacently, sitting 
up among her pillows, sipping her choco- 
late; “ she was the eldest, she should have 
married first ; she had been a good and de- 
voted daughter, she would make an excel- 
ent wife,” cried the valiant old lady. 

When Marthe demurred, “ Go, my child, 


had our day, you and I; but mademoiselle, | go in peace, only go, go, go. Simonne is 











. 
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ite able to take care of me: do you think 

want the sacrifice of your life ? For what 
should I keep you? Can you curl me, can 
you play at dominoes ? You are much more 
necessary to a cousin than you are to 
me. He will be here directly — what a 
figure you have made of yourself! Simonne, 
come here, give a coup de peigne to ma- 
demoiselle. There, I hear the bell, Henry 
will be waiting.” \ 

“He does not mind waiting, mamma, 
said Marthe, smiling sadly. “ He has waited 
fifteen years already.” 

“ So much the worse for you both! ” cried 
the old lady angrily. “If I had only had 
my health, if my spirits had not been com- 
pletely crushed in those days, 1 never would 
have given in to such ridiculous ideas.” 

Ridiculous ideas! This was all the epi- 
taph that was uttered by any one of them 
over the grave where poor Marthe had 
buried with much pain and many tears the 
trouble of her early life. She herself had 
no other text for the wasted love of her 
youth. How angrv she had been with her 
cousin Henry when he warned her once! 
how she had hated him when he asked her 
to marry him before! tacitly forcing npon 
her the fact of his friend’s infidelicy, and 
now it was to Maynard after all that she 
was going to be married. After all that 
had passed, all the varying fates and loves 
and hopes and expectations of her life. A 
sudden alarm came over the poor woman — 
was she to leave it, this still life, and the old 
house, and the tranquil shade and sileace ? 
and for what? Ah! she could not go, she 
could not —she would stay where she was. 
Ah! why would they not leave her alone ? 

Marthe went up to her room and cried, 
and bathed her eyes, and cried again, and 
dabbed more water to dry her tears; then 
she came quietly down the old brick stairs. 
She passed along the tiled gallery, her slim 
figure reflecting in the dim old looking-glass 
in the aleove at the end, with the cupids 
engraved upon its mouldy surface. She 
hesitated a moment, and then took courage, 
and opened the dining-room door. There 
was nobody there. It was all empty, dim- 
pannelled, orderly, with its narrow tall 
windows reflecting the green without, 
and the gables and chimney-stacks piling 
under the blue. He was in the drawing- 
room then; she had hoped to find him 
here. Marthe sighed, and then walked on 
across the polished floor, and so into the 
drawing-room. It was dimmer, more chill, 
than the room in which their meals were 
served. Some one was standing waiting 


” 
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for her in one of the windows. Marthe re- 
membered at that instant that it was Lord 
John’s window ; but she had little time for 
such reminiscences. A burly figure turned 
at her entrance, and Henry Maynard came 
to meet her, with one big hand out, and his 
broad good-natured face beaming. 

“ Well, Minnie,” said Henry Maynard, 
calling her by his old name for her, “ you 
see I am here again already.” 

“Yes,” she answered, standing before 
him, and then they were both silent; these 
two middle-aged people waiting for the 
other to speak. 

“How is your mother?” Maynard 
asked. “I thought her very little changed, 
but you are not looking over well. How- 
ever, time touches us all.” 

Marthe drew herself up, with her eyes 
gleaming in her pale face; and then there 
was another silence. At last Marthe fal- 
tered out, gaining courage as she went on, — 

“T have been agitated, and a little dis- 
turbed. My mother is quite well, Cousin 
Henry,” she said ; and, as she spoke, hersad 
looks encountered Maynard’s good-natured 
twinkling glance. She blushed suddenly 
like a girl of fifteen. ‘ You seem amused,” 
she said, with some annoyance. 

“« Yes, dear,” spoke Maynard, in his kind 
manly tones. “I am amused that you and 
I, at our time of life, should be shilly-shally- 
ing and sentimentalising, like a couple of 
chits who have ail their life before them,. 
and don’t care whether they know or not 
what is coming next. I want to know very. 
much — for I have little time to lose 
what do you and your mother think of my. 
letter this morning ?” 

This was coming to the point very ad-. 
ruptly, Mademoiselle Capuchon thought. 

“T am so taken by surprise,” Marthe fal- 
tered, retreating a step or two, and ner- 
vously twisting her apron round about her: 
fingers. “She wishes it. I—I hardly 
know. I have had so little time to”... 

‘*My dear Marthe,” said Maynard ime. 
patiently, “I am not a romantic youn 
man. I can make no_ professions oak 
speeches. You must take me as I am, if I 
suit you. I won’t say, that, after you sent 
me away, I have never thought of anybody 
but you during these past fitteen years. But 
we might have been very happy together 
all this long time ; and yesterday, when I saw 
how hipped you were looking, I deter- 
mined to try and bring you away with me 
from this dismal place into the fresh air of 
Littleton, that is, if you liked to come with 
me of your own free will, and.not.anly he-. 
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cause my aunt desires it.” And Hen 
Maynard drew a long breath, and put his 
hands in his pockets. 

This honest little speech was like a reve- 
lation to Marthe. She had come down 
feeling like a victim, meaning graciously 
perhaps, in the end, to reward samen 
constancy, taking it for granted that all this 
time he had never ceased being in love. 
She found that it was from old friendship 
and kindness alone that he had come to 
her again, not from sentiment ; and yet this 
kindness and protection touched her more 
than any protestations of romantic affec- 
tions. 

“But — but—should you really like 
it?” she stammered, forgetting all her 
dreams, and coming to life, as it were, at 
that instant. 

“ Like it,” he said, with a smile. “ You 
don’t know how fond I mean to be of you if 
you will come with me, dear Marthe. You 
shall make me as happy as you like, and 
yourself into the bargain. I don’t think 
you will be sorry for it, and, indeed, you 
don’t seem to have been doing much good 
here, all by yourself. Well, is it to be yes 
orno?” And once more Maynard held 
-out the broad brown hand. 

And Marthe said “ Yes,” quite cheerful- 
ily, and put her hand into his. 

Marthe got to know her future husband 
‘better in these five minutes than in all the 
thirty years which had gone before. 

The Maynards are an old Catholic family, 
-so there were no difficulties on the score of 
religion. The little chaper in the big 
church was lighted up, the confessor per- 
formed the service. Madame Capuchon 
did not go; but Simonne was there, in robes 
-of splendour, and so were the De la Lou- 
wieres. The baron and bis mother-in-law 
had d to a temporary truce on this 
auspicious occasion. After the ceremony, 
the new married pair went back to a refec- 
tion which the English baker and Simonne 
thad concocted between them. The baron 
and baroness had brought their little son 
Rémy, to whom they were devoted ; and he 
presented Marthe with a wedding-present 
— a large porcelain vase, upon which was a 
ainting of his mother’s performance — in 
both his parents’ name. Madame Capu- 


chon brought out a lovely pearl and emer 
ald necklace, which Félicie had coveted for 
‘years past. 

“T must get it done up,” the old lady 
said; “you won’t want it immediately, 
Marthe, you shall have it the first time you 
‘come to see me.” “Do not delay too 
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long,” added Madame Capuchon, with a 
confidential shake of her head, to her son- 
in-law Maynard, as Marthe went away to 
change her dress. “You see my health is 
miserable. I am a perfect martyr. My 
doctor tells me my case is serious ; not in so 
many words, but he assures me that he ean- 
not find out what ails me, and when doctors 
say that we all. know what it means.” 

Henry Maynard attempted to re-assure 
Madame Capuchon, and to induce her to 
tuke a more hopeful view of her state ; but 
she grew quite angry, and snapped him up 
so short with her immediate prospect of dis- 
solution, that he desisted in his well-meant 
endeavours, and the old lady continued 
more complacently, — 

“ Do not be uneasy ; if any thing happens 
to me, Simonne will write directly to your 
address. Do not forget to leave it with 
her. And now go and fetch your wife, and 
let me have the pleasure of seeing her in 
her travelling-dress.” 

It was a kind old lady, but there was a 
want in her love; so it seemed to her son- 
in-law as he obeyed her behest. 

Marthe had never quite known what real 
love was, he thought. Sentiment, yes, and 
too much of it, but not that best home-love 
— familiar, tender, unchanging. Her moth- 
had not got it in her to give. Feélicie de 
la Louviére was a hard and clear-headed 
woman ; all her affection was for Rémy, her 
little boy. Maynard disliked her and the 
baron too; but they were all apparently 
very good friends. 

Marthe came back to the salle to say 
good-by, looking like herself again Maynard 
thought, as his bride, in her rippling trail- 
ing gray silks, entered the room, with Si- 
monne’s big bouquet of roses in her hand, 
and a pretty pink glow in her cheeks. 

She was duly embraced by Félicie and 
her husband, and then she knelt down to 
ask for her mother’s blessing. “ Bless you ! 
bless you!” cried Madame Capuchon, af- 
fectionately pushing her away. ‘“ There, 
you will disarrange yourself; take care, 
take care.” Simonne sprang to the rescue, 
and Marthe found herself all at once em- 
braced, stuck with pins, shaken out, tucked 
in, flattened, folded, embraced again ; the 
handkerchief with which she had ventured 
to wipe her tears was torn out of her hand, 
folded, smoothed, and replaced. “ Voila!” 
said Simonne, with two last loud kisses, 
“bon voyage; good luck go with you.” 
And Maynard following after, somewhat to 
his confusion, received a couple of like salu- 
tations. 
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Srmonne’s benediction followed Mrs. 
Maynard to England, where she went and 
took ssion of her new home. The 
neighbours called ; the drawing-room chintz- 
es were renewed ; Marthe Capuchon exist- 
ed no longer; no one would have recog- 
nized the listless ghost flitting here and 
there, and gazing from the windows of the 
old house in the Rue de la Lampe, in 
the busy and practical mistress of Henry 
Maynard’s home. She had gained in 
composure and spirits and _ happiness 
since she came to England. Her house 
was admirably administered; she wore 
handsome shining silk dresses: and old 
lace ; and she rustled and commanded as 
efficiently as if she had been married for 
years. eats threw up her hands with 
delight at the transformation the first 
time she saw Marthe after her marriage. 
“ But you are a hundred times better-look- 
ing than Madame la Baronne,” said the old 
woman. ‘“ This is how I like to see you.” 

The chief new blessing and happiness of 
all those blessings and happinesses which 
Simonne had wished to Marthe Maynard 
was a blessing called Marthe too. It is 
considered a pretty name in French, and 
Maynard loved it for his wife’s sake, and as 


time went on for her daughter’s as well. 
He called her Patty, however, to distin- 


guish the two. Far more than the happi- 
ness some people find in the early spring, 
in the voices-of birds, the delight of the 
morning hours, the presence of this little 
thing brought to “her mother, this bright, 
honest black and brown and white and cor- 
al maiden with her sweet and _ wilful 
ways and gay shrill warble. Every year 
the gay voice became more clear and 
decided, the ways more pretty and more 
wilful. Mrs. Maynard used to devise pret- 
ty fanciful dresses for her Patty, and to tie 
bright ribbons in the child’s crisp brown 
locks, and watch over her and pray for her 
from morning to night. Squire Maynard, 
who was a sensible man, used to be afraid 
lest so much affection should be bad for his 
little girl: he tried to be stern now and 
then, and certainly succeeded in frighten- 
ing Patty on such occasions. The truth 
was he loved his wife tenderly, and thought 
that Patty made a slave of her mother at 
times. It was a happy bondage for them 
both. Marthe dreamt no more dreams 
now, and only entered that serene country 
of her youth by proxy as it were, and to 
make planus for her Patty. The child grew 
up as the years went by; but, if Marthe 
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made plans for her, they were very distant 
ones, and to the mother as impossible still 
as when Patty had been a little baby tum- 
bling in her cradle. Even then Marthe had 
settled that Patty was not to wait for years, 
as she had waited. What hero there was 
in the big world worthy of her darling, 
Mrs. Maynard did not know. The mother’s 
heart sickened the first time she ever 
thought seriously of a vague possibility, of 
which the very notion filled her with alarm. 
She had a presentiment the first time that 
she ever saw him. 

She was sitting alone in her bedroom, 
drowsily stitching in the sunlight of the 
pleasant bow-window, listening to the 
sound of the clippers at work upon the ivy- 
hedge close by, and to the distant chime 
from the clock-tower of the town across the 
river. Just below her window spread the 
lawn where her husband’s beloved flower- 
beds, were flushing — scarlet and twinkling 
violet, white and brilliant amber. In the 
field beyond the sloping lawn, some children 
were pulling at the sweet wild summer gar- 
lands hanging in the hedges, and the Al- 
derneys were crunching through the long 
damp grasses. Two pretty creatures ha 
straggled down-hill to the water-side, and 
were looking at their own brown eyes re- 
flected in a chance clear pool in the mar- 
gin of the river. For the carpet of green 
and meadow verdure was falling over, and 
lapping and draggling in the water in a 
fringe of glistening leaves and insects and 
weeds. There were white creamy meadow 
sweets, great beds of purple flowers, 
bronzed water docks arching and crisping 
their stately heads, weeds up-springing, 
golden, slimy water-lilies floating upon 
their shining leaves. A water rat was 
starting out of his hole, a dragon-fly floating 
along the bank. All this was at the foot 
of the sloping mead down by the bridge. 
It crossed the river to the little town of 
spires and red brick gables which had been 
built about two centuries ago, and all round 
about spread hills and lawns and summer 
corn-fields. Marthe Maynard had seen the 
corn-fields ripen year after year: she loved 
the place for its own sake, and for the sake 
of those who were very dear to her then; 
but today, as she looked, she suddenly 
realized, poor soul, that a time might come 
when the heart and the sweetest life of this 
little home-Eden might go from it. And 
as she looked through her window, some- 
thing like a chill came over her: she 
dropped her work into her lap, and sat 
watching two figures climbing up the field 
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side by side; coming through the butter- 
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cups, disappearing behind the hedge, re-ap- 
pearing at the bottom of the lawn, and 
then one figure darted forwards, while the 
other lingered a little among the flower- 
beds; and Mrs Maynard got up resolutely, 
with a pain and odd apprehension in her 
heart, and went down to meet her daugh- 
ter. The steeples of the little town which 
strike the hours, half-hours, and the very 
minutes as they pass, were striking four- 
quarters, and then five again, as Mrs.‘ May- 
nard came out upon her lawn, and at each 
stroke the poor mother’s heart sank, and 
she turned a little sick at the possibili- 
ty which had first occurred to her just now 
in her own room. It seemed to thrust itself 
again upon her as she stood waiting for the 
two young people,—her own Patty and 
the strange young man coming through the 
flower-beds. 

There was a certain likeness to herself, 
odd, touching, bewildering, in the utter 
stranger, which said more plainly than any 
words, I belong to you and yours; I am no 
stranger, though strange to you. Patty had 
no need to explain, all breathless and ex- 
cited and blushing, “ Mamma, do you know 
who this is? This is Rémy de la Louviére. 
Papa and I found him at the hotel,” for the 
poor mother had already guessed that this 
was her sisier’s son. 


She could not help it. 
so stiff, her grasp so timid and fluttering, 
her words so guarded, that M. Rémy, who 
was used to be cordially welcomed and much 
made of, was surprised and disappointed, 


Her greeting was 


though he said nothing to show it. His 
manner froze, his mustachios seemed to 
curl more stiffly. He had expected to like 
his aunt from her letters, and from what he 
had seen of her daughter, and she was just 
the same as anybo‘ly else after all. In the 
mean time, Rémy was introducing himself. 
He had come to make acquaintance with 
his English relations, he told Mrs. Maynard. 
His mother “ sent her love, and would they 
be kind to him?” Marthe, for all her pre- 
sentiments, could not but relent towards the 
handsome young fellow; she did not, how- 
ever, ask him to stay, but this precaution 
was needless, for her husband had done so 
already. ‘“ We heard him asking for us at 
the inn,” explained Patty. “ Mamma, was 
not it fortunate? Papa was talking about 
the old brown mare, and I was just walkin 
with Don in the court-yard, and then ri 
heard my cousin saying, ‘ Where is Sunny- 
mede ?’ and I said, ‘ Oh, how delightful!’ ” 

“ Hush, darling,” said her mother. “Go 
and tell them to bring us some tea on the 
lawn.” 
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There was a shady corner not too far 
from the geraniums, where the table was 
set, and Rémy. liked his aunt a little better, 
as she attended to his wants, making a gen- 
tle clatter among the white cups, and serv- 
ing out cream and strawberries with liberal 
hand, unlike anything he was used to at 
home. Mr. Maynard came in, hot, grizzled, 
and tired, and sank into a garden-chair ; 
his wife's face brightened as he nodded to 
her; the distant river was flashing and daz- 
zling. Rémy,§with his long nose and bright 
eyes, sat watching the little home scene, and 
envying them somewhat the harmony and 
plenty. There was love in his home, it is 
true, and food too, but niggardly dealt out, 
and only produced on occasions. If this 
was English life, Rémy thought it was very 
a rag and as he thought so, he saw the 

right and splendid little figure of his cousin 
Patty advancing radiant across the lawn. 
For once Mrs. Maynard was almost angry 
with her daughter for looking so lovely; 
her shrill sweet voice clamoured for atten- 
tion; her bright head went bobbing over 
the cake and the strawberries ; her bright 
cheeks were glowing; her eyes seemed to 
dance, shine, speak, go to sleep, and wake 
again with a flash. Mrs. Maynard had tied 
a bright ribbon in her daughter’s hair that 
morning. She wore a white dress like her 
mother, but all fancifully and prettily cut. 
As he looked at her, the young man thought 
at first unworthy simile — of coffee and 
cream and strawberries, in a dazzle of sun- 
light ; then he thought of a gipsy, and then 
of a nymph, shining, transfigured ; a wood- 
nymph escaped from her tree in the forest, 
for a time consorting with mortals, and eat- 
ing and joining in their sports, before she 
fled back to the ivy-grown trunk, which 
was her home, perhaps. 

Mrs. Maynard, frowning slightly, had 
asked for the second time whether S had 
seen his grandmother lately, before Rémy 
with some little confusion, came back to his 
senscs again. ‘No, not very lately; not 
for some time,” said he. While Patty cried 
out, “I want a nice large piece of cake, 
mamma; thisis such a good cake! Have 
you given Rémy some ? ” 

“Rémy!” her mother looked it rather 
than said it. 

“ Yes, dear,” said Patty, nothing abashed. 
“You always called papa Henry, I know, 
and he wasn’t really your cousin. We 
want to go out on the river in a boat after 
dinner, please, dearest mamma; and we 
will get some lilies and feed the swans. A 
little more cream, please mamma, and some 
sugar.” 
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» Rémy had not lived all these years in the 
narrow home school in which he had been 
bred without learning something of the les- 
son which was taught there, — taught in the 
whole manner and being of the household, 
of its incomings and outgoings, of its inter- 
ests and selfish pre-occupations. We are 
all sensible, coming from outside into strange 
homes, of the different spirit or lares pe- 
nates pervading each household. As surely 
as every tree in the forest has its sylph, so 
every house in the city must own its domes- 
tic deity, — different in aspect and charac- 
ter, but ruling with irresistible decision, — 
orderly and decorous, disorderly ; patient, 
impatient ; some stint and mean in contri- 
vances and economies, others profuse and 
neglectful; others, again, poor, plain of 
necessity, but kindly and liberal. Some 
spirits keep the doors of their homes wide 
open, others ajar, others under lock and 
key, bolted, barred, with a little cautious 
peephole to reconnoitre from. As a rule, 
the very wide open door often invites you 
to an indifferent entertainment going on 
within ; and people who are particular gen- 
erally prefer those houses where the door is 
left, let us say, on the latch. 

The household god that Rémy had been 
brought up to worship was a mean, self-seek- 
ing, cautious, and economical spirit. Ma- 
dame de la Louviére’s object and ambition 
in life had been to bring her servants down 
to the well-known straw a day ; to persuade 
her husband (no difficult matter) to grasp 
at every chance and shadow of advantage 
along his path; to educate her son to be- 
lieve in the creed which she professed. 
Rémy must make a good marriage ; faust 
keep up with desirable acquaintances ; must 
not neglect his well-to-do uncle, the La 
Louvitre in Burgundy ; must occasionally 
visit his grandmother, Madame Capuchon, 
whose savings ought to be something con- 
siderable by this time. Madame dela Lou- 
viere had no idea how considerable these 
savings were until one day about a week 
before Rémy made his appearance at Lit- 
tleton, when the family lawyer, Monsieur 
Micotton, had come over to see her on bvsi- 
ness. This grasping clear-headed woman 
exercised a strange authority and fascina- 
tion over the stupid little attorney, —he 
did her business cheaper than for any other 
client; he told her all sorts of secrets he 
had no right to communicate,— and now 
he let out to her that her mother had been 
making her will, and had left everything 
that she had laid by, in trust for little 
— Maynard, her elder daughter’s only 
child. 
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Madame de la Louviére’s face pinched 
and wrinkled up into a sort of struggling 
knot of horror, severity, and indignation. 

“My good Monsieur Micotton, what 
news you give me! What a culpable par- 
tiality ! what an injustice! what a horror! 
Ah, that little intriguing English girl! Did 
you not remonstrate with, implore, my un- 
fortunate mother? But it must not be al- 
lowed. We must interfere.” 

‘‘Madame,” said Micotton respectfully, 
“your mother is, as you well know, a per- 
son of singular decision and promptness of 
character. She explained to me that when 
your sister married, her husband (who ap- 
parently is rich) refused to accept more 
than a portion of the dot which came by 
right to madame your sister. M. dela Lou- 
viere unfortunately at that moment request- 
ed some advance, which apparently vexed 
madame your mother, and ” — 

“Ah, I understand. It was a plot; it 
was a conspiracy. I see it all,” hissed the 
angry lady. ‘Ah, Monsieur Micotton, 
what a life of anxiety is that of a mother, 
devoted as I have been, wounded cruvily to 
the heart ; at every hour insulted, trampled 
on!” 

Madame de la Louvitre was cetti »g quite 
wild in her retrospect; and M. Micotton, 
fearing a nervous attack, hastily gathered 
his papers together, stuffed them into his 
shabby bag, and making a great many little 
parting bows, that were intended to soothe 
and.calm down his angry client, retreated 
towards the door. As he'left, he ran up 
again-t a tall, broad-shouldered, good-look- 
ing young man, with a long nose, quick 
dark eyes, and a close-eropped dark beard, 
thick and soft and bright. Rémy had a 
look of his mother, who was a tall, straight, 
well-built woman; but his forehead was 
broader, his face softer, and his smile was 
charming. It was like the smile of his un- 
known aunt, far away in England, the ene- 
my who had, according to his mother's 
account, defrauded and robbed him of his 
rights. 

“My son, my poor child!” said the ba- 
roness excitedly, “* be calm, come, and help 
me to unravel this plot.” 

“What is the matter?” Rémy asked in 
a cheerful voice. He, however, shrugged 
his shoulders rather dolefully when he heard 
the news; for, to tell the truth, he was in 
debt, and had been counting upon his grand- 
mother’s legacy to help him out. “ Hadn't 
we better make sure of her intentions be- 
fore we remonstrate ?” he suggested ; and 
the baron was accordingly sent for and de- 
sired to copy out another of those long 
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letters of his wife's devising, which he signed 
with a flourish at the end. 

Madame Capuchon appealed to, refused 
to give any information as to the final dis- 
position of her property. She should leave 
it to anybody she liked. She thought, con- 
sidering her state of health, that the ba- 
ron might have waited in patience until 
she was gone to satisfy his curiosity. She 
sent her love to her grandson, but was much 
displeased with both his parents. 

his was a terrible climax. Madame de 
la Louviére lay awake all one night. Next 
morning she sent for Rémy iad unfolded 
her plans to him. 

“You must go over to England, and 
marry your cousin,” she said; decisively : 
“ that is the only thing to be done.” 

When Micotton came next day for fur- 
ther orders, Madame de la Louviére told 
him that Rémy was already gone. 


All his life long Rémy remembered this 
evening upon the river, sweeter, more balmy 
and wonderful, than almost any evening he 
had ever spent in his life before. He had 
come with a set purpose, this wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, to perform his part in a bargain, 
without thought of anything but his own 
advantage. ‘The idea of any objection be- 
ing made never occurred to him. He was 
used to be made much of, as I have said; 
he could please where he chose. This pro- 
ject accorded so entirely with his French 
ideas, and seemegl so natural and simple an 
arrangement, that he never thought of 
doubting its success. For the first time 
now a possibility occurred to him of some- 
thing higher, wiser, holier, than money get- 
ting and grasping, in his schemes for the 
future and fur ms married life. He scarcely 
owned it to himself; but now that he had 
seen his cousin, he unconsciously realized 
that if he had not already come with the 
set purpose of marrying her, he should un- 
doubtedly have lost his heart to this win- 
some andbrilliant little creature. All that 
evening, as they slid through the water, 

addling between the twilight fields, push- 
ing through: the beds of water-lilies, some- 
times spurting swiftly through the rustling 
reeds, with the gorgeous banks on either 
side, and the sunset beyond the hills, and 
the figures strolling tranquilly along the 
meadows, De la LoiVitre only felt himself 
drifting and drifting into a new and won- 
derful world. This time-wise young fellow 
felt as if he was being washed white and | 
happy and peaceful in the lovely purp 


e 
river. Everything was at once twilit, 





moonlit, and sunlit. The water flowed deep 
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andclear. Patty, with a bulrush wand, sat 
at the stern, bending forward and talking 
happily ; the people on the shore heard her 
sweet chatter. 

Once Patty uttered a cry of alarm. 
“Don! Where was Don?” He had been 
very contentedly following them, trotting 
along the bank; but now in the twilight 
they could not make him out. Patty call- 
ed and her father halloed, and Rémy pulled 
out a little silver whistle he happened to 
have in his pocket, and whistled shrilly. 
Old Don, who had been a little ahead, 
hearing all this hullabaloo; quietly plashed 
from the banks into the water, and came 
swimming up to the side of the boat, with his 
honest old nose in the air, and his ears float- 
ing on the little ripples. Having satisfied 
them of his safety, and tried to wag his tail 
in the water, he swam back to shore again ; 
and the boat sped on its way home through 
the twilight. 

“ What a nice little whistle!” said Patty. 

“ Do take it,” said Rémy. “ It is what I 
call my dogs at home with. Please take it. 
It will give me pleasure to think that any 
thing of mine is used by you.” 

“ Oh! thank you,” said Patty, as she put 
out her soft, warm hand through the cool twi- 
light and took it from him. Maynard was 
looking out for the lock, and paying no atten- 
tion. Rémy felt as glad as if some great 
good-fortune had happened to him. 

The light was burning in the drawing- 
room when they got back. Mrs. Maynard . 
had ordered some coffee to be ready for 
them, and was waiting with a somewhat 
anxious face for their return. 

“ Oh mamma! it has been so heavenly,” 
said Patty, once more sinking into her own 
corner by the window. 

And then the moon came brightly hang- 
ing in the sky, and a nightingale began to 
sing. Rémy had never been so happy in 
his life before. He had forgotten all about 
his speculation, and was only thinking that 
his English cousin was more charming than 
all his grandmother’s money-bags piled in a 
heap. For that night he forgot his part of 
wolf altogether. 

In the morning, Patty took her cousin 
to the greenhouse, to the stable to see her 
pony; she did the honours of Suonymede 
with so much gayety and frankness that' her 
mother had not the heart to put conscious 
thoughts into the child’s head, and let her 
go her own way. The two came back late 
to the early dinner ; Mr. Maynard frowned, 
he disliked unpunctuality. Rémy was too 
happy to see darkness anywhere, or frowns 
in anybody’s face; but then his eyes were 
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dazzled. It was too good to last, he 
‘thought ; and, in truth, a wr Ni was rising 
even then. 

During dinner, the post came in. Mrs. 
Maynard glanced at her correspondence, 
and then at her husband, as she put it into 
her pocket. “It is from my mother,” she 
said. Rémy Jooked a little interested, but 
asked no questions, and went on talking and 
laughing with his cousin; and after dinner, 
when Mrs. Maynard took her letter away to 
read in the study, the two young people 
went and sat upon the little terrace in front 
of the house. 

The letter was from Madame Capuchon ; 
and Mrs. Maynard, having read it, put it 
into her husband’s hands with a little excla- 
mation of bewildered dismay. 

“What is the matter, my dear?” said 
Maynard, looking up from his paper, which 
had come by the same afternoon post. 

“ Only read this,” she said; “ you will 
know best what to do. O Heary ! he 
must go; he should never have come.’ 

My heroine’s mother was never very re- 
markable for spirit: her nearest approach 
to it was this first obstinate adherence to 
anything which Henry might decree. Like 
other weak people, she knew, that, if she 
once changed her mind, she was lost, and 
accordingly she clung to it in the smallest 


decisions of life with an imploring - persist- 
ence: poor Marthe, her decision was a straw 
in a great sea of unknown possibilities. Mad- 
ame Capuchon was a strong-minded wo- 


man. and not afraid to change her mind. 

“T have heard from Félicie,” the old 
lady wrote ;“ but she says nothing of a cer- 
tain fine scheme which I hasten to ar quaint 
you with. I iearnt it by chance the other 
day when Micotton was with me consulting 
on the subject of my will, which it seems 
has given great offence to the De la Lou- 
vieres. Considering the precarious state of 
my health, they might surely have taken 
patience; but I am now determined that 
they shall not benefit by one farthing that I 
possess. Micotton, at my desire, confessed 


that Rémy has gone o7er to England for’ 


the express purpuse of making advances to 
Marthe, your dayzhter, in hopes of eventu- 
ally benefiting through me, He is a young 
man of indifferent character, and he inherits. 
no doubt, the covetous and zraspinz spirit of 
his father.” Mr. Maynard read no farther ; 
he flushed up, and began to hiss out certain 
harmless oaths between his teet ‘* Does 
that confounded young puppy think my 
Patty is to be disposed of like a bundle of 
hay ? Does he come here echeming afcer 

that poor old woman’s money ? 
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to the fellow; he must be told to go about 
his business, "Marthe, or the child may be 
taking a fancy tohim. Confound the im- 
pertinent jackanapes! ” 

“ But who is to tell him?” poor Marthe 
faltered, with one more dismal presenti- 
ment. 

“You to be sure,” said Maynard, clap- 
ping on his felt hat, and marching right away 
off the premises. 

In the mean time, Rémy and his cousin 
had been very busy making Don jump 
backwards and forwards over the low para- 
pet. They had a little disjointed conversa- 
tion between the jumping. 

“ What is your home like ?” Patty asked 
once. 

“T wish it was more like yours,” said 
Rémy, with some expression: “it would 
make me very happy to think that, some 
day, it might become more so.” 

The girl seemed almost to understand 
his meaning, for she blushed and laughed, 
and tossed her gloves up in the air, and 
caught them again. af love my home 
dearly,” said she. 

At that moment the garden door opened ; 
and Mr. Maynard appeared, but, instead of 
coming towards them, he no sooner saw the 
two young folks than he began walking 
straight away in the direction of the outer 
gate, never turning his head or paying any 
attention to the young folks. 

“ Papa, papa!” cried Patty, springing 
up ; but her father walked on, never heed- 
ing, and yet she was sure he must have 
heard. What could it mean? She looked 
at Rémy, who was quite unconscious, twirl- 
ing his mustache, and stirring up Don with 
the toe of his boot ; ; from Ra ‘my she looked 
round to the library window, which was 
open wide, and where her mother was 
standing. 

“ Do you want me?” Patty cried, run- 
ning up. 

“y "Ask your cousin to come and speak to 
me,” said Mrs. Maynard very gravely — 
“Here, in papa’s room. 

Patty was certain that something was 
wrong. She gave Rémy her mother’s mes- 
save “with a wistful glance to see whether 
he did not suspect any trouble. The young 
man started up obediently, and Patty wait- 
ed outside in the sun, listening to the voices 
droning away’ within, watching the sparkle 
of the distant river, lazily following the 
flight of a big bumble-bee, — wondering 
when their talk would be over and Kémy 
would come out to her again. From where 
she sat, Patty could see the reflection of the 


Be hanged | two talkers in the big sloping looking-glasg 
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over the library table. Her mother was 
standing very dignified and stately, the 
young man had drawn himself straight up— 
so straight, so'grim and so fierce-looking, that 
Patty. as she looked, was surer and more 
sure that all was not right; and she saw 
her mother give him a letter, and he seem- 
ed to push it away. And then it was not 
Rémy but Mrs. Maynard who came out, 
looking very pale, and who said, “ Patty, 
darling, I have been very much pained. 
Your cousin has behaved so strangely and 
unkindly to you and me and to your father, 
that we can never forget or forgive it. Your 
father says so.” 

Mrs. Maynard had tried to perform her 
task as gently as she could. She told Rémy 
that English people had different views on 
many subjects from the French; that she 
had learnt his intentions from her mother, 
and thought it best to tell him plainly at 
once that she and Mr. Maynard could nev- 
er consent to any such arrangement ; and 
under the circumstances — that — that — 
that — 

“ You can never consent,” repeated the 
young man, stepping forward and luoking 
through her and round about her, seeing all 
her doubts, all her presentiments, realing 
the letter, overhearing her conversation 
with her husband all in one instant — so it 
seemed to poor Marthe. “And why not, 
pray ?” 

“ We cannot argue the question,” his 
aunt said, with some dignity. ‘“ You must 
not attempt to see my daughter any 
more.” 

“ You mean to siy that you are turning 
me, your sister’s son, out of your house.” 
the indignant Rémy said. “I own to all 
that you accuse me of. 1 hoped to marry 
your daughter. I still hope it; and I shall 
do so still,” cried the young man. 

_ Rémy’s real genuine admiration for Pat- 
ty stood him in little sted; he was angry 
and lost his temper in his great disappoint- 
ment and surprise. He behaved badly and 





foolishly. 

“T had not meant to turn you out of my | 
house,” said his aunt gravely ; “ but for the | 
present I think you had certainly better go. | 
— expose my daughter to any agita- 

“You have said more than enough,” said | 
Rémy. “I am going this instant.” And | 
as he spoke he went striding out of the) 
room. 

And so Rémy came back no more to sit 
with Patty under the ash-tree; but her 
mother, with her grave face, stood before , 
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unbelievable “fact ; —that he was young, 
that he had been to blame. 

“ He unkind, he to blame! O mamma!” 
the girl said, in a voice of reproach. 

“‘ He has been unkind and scheming, and 
he was rude to me, darling. I am sorry, 
but it is a fact.” And Marthe as she spoke 
glanced a littl anxiously at Patty, who had 
changed colour, and then at De la Louviére 
himself, who was marching up, fierce still 
and pale, with bristling hair — his nose 
looking hooked and his lips parting in a 
sort of scornful way. He was carrying his 
cloak on his arm. 

“‘T have come to wish you good-bye, and 
to thank you for your English hospitality, 
madame,” said he with a grand sweeping 
bow. “My cousin, have you not got a 
word for me?” 

But Mrs. Maynard’s eyes were upon her ; 
and Patty. with a sudden shy stiffness for 
which she hated herself then and for man 
and manv a day and night after, said good- 
bye, looking down with asinking heart ; and 
Rémy marched away with rage and scorn in 
his. “ They are all alike; not one bit better 
than myself. That little girl has neither 
kindness nor feeling nor fidelity in her. The 
money : they want to keep it for themselves 
—that is the meaning of all these fine 
speeches. I should like to get hold of her 


all the same, little stony-hearted flirt, just 
to spite them; yes, an! throw her over at 
the last moment, money and alt — imperti- 


nent, ill bred folks.” And it happened 
that just at this minute Mr. Maynard was 
coming back thoughtfully the way he had 
gone, and the two men stopped face to face, 
one red, the other pile. Mrs. Maynard, 
seeing the meeting, came hastily up. 

“You will be glad to hear that I am 
going,” said Rémy defiantly, looking at his 
uncle as he had done at his aunt. 

“T am very glad to hear it,” said Mr. 
Maynard. “I have no words to express the 
indignation which fills me at the thought of 
your making a speculation of my daughter’s 


| affections; and the sooner you are gone the 


better.” 

“ Tush, dear,” said Mrs. Maynard, laying 
her hand on her busban‘l’s arm, and looking 
at Patty, who had followed her at a little 
distance. She had had her own say, and was 
beginning to think poor Rémy hardly dealt 
with. 

“Let him say what he likes, madame, I 
don’t car®,” De la Lonviére said. “ 1] am 
certainly going. You have failed, both of 
you, in kindness and hospitality ; as for my 
cousin ; ”— but, looking at Patty, he saw that 


her, and began telling her this impossible, | her eyes were full of tears; and he stopped 
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short. “Iam all that you think,”*Rémy 
went on. “I am in debt, I have lost money 
at gambling, I am a good-for-nothing fellow. 
You might have made something of me, all 
of you ; but you are a sordid nation, and don’t 
understand the feelings of a French gentle- 
man.” 


With this bravado, Rémy finally stalked 


“ | think, perhaps, we were a little hasty,” 
said the injudicious Marthe, while Patty sud- 
denly burst out ‘crying, and ran away. 

Poor little Patty came down to tea that 
evening looking very pale, with pouting red 
lips, prettier than ever her mother thought, 
as she silently gave the ehild her cupful of 
tea, and cut her bread and butter, and put 
liberal helpings of jam and fruit before her, 
dainties that were served in the old cut- 
glass dishes that had sparkled on Maynard’s 
grandmother’s tea-table before. he old 
Queen Anne teapot, too, was an heirloom, 
and the urn and the pretty straight spoons, 
and the hideous old china tea-set, with the 
red and yellow flowers. There were other 
heirlooms in the family; and even Patty’s 
bright eyes had been her great grand-moth- 
er’s a century ago, as anybody might see 
who looked at the picture on the wall. Mr. 
Maynard was silent; he had been angry 
with his wife for her gentle remonstrance, fu- 


rious with the“young man for the high hand 
in which be had carried matters, displeased 
with Patty for crying and with himself for not 
having foreseen the turn things were taking : 
and he now sat sulkily stirring his tea, — 
sulky but relenting,— and not indisposed 


for peace. After all, he had had his own 
way, and that is a wonderful calming pro- 
cess. Rémy was gone ; nothing left of him 
but a silver whistle that Patty had put away 
in her work-table drawer. He was gone ; 
the echo of his last angry words were dinning 
in Maynard’s ears, while a psalm of relief 
was sounding in the mother’s heart. Patty 
sulked like her father, and eat her bread 
and jam without speaking a word. There 
was no great harm done, Mrs. Maynard 
thought, as she kept her daughter supplied. 
She herself had been so disturbed and over- 
come by the stormy events of the day, that 
she could not eat. She made the mistake 
that many elders have made before her; 
they mistake physical for mental disturb- 
ance; poor well-hacked bodies that have 
been jolted, shaken, patched, and mended, 
and strained in half a dozen places, are 
easily affected by the passing jars of the 
moment : they suffer and lose their appetite, 
and get aches directly which take away 
much sense of the mental inquietude which 
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brought the disturbance about. Young 
healthy creatures like Patty can eat a good 
dinner and feel a keen pang, and hide it, and 
chatter on scarcely conscious of their own 
heroism. 

But as the days went by, Mrs. Maynard 
suspected that all was not well with the 
child ; there seemed to be a little effort and 
strain in the life which had seemed so easy 
and smooth before. More than once, Mrs. 
Maynard noticed her daughter’s eyes fixed 
upon her curiously and wistfully. One day 
the mother asked her why she looked at her 
so. Patty blushed, but did not answer. The 
truth was, it was the likeness to her cousin 
which she was studying. These blushes and 
silence made Marthe Maynard a little un- 
easy. 

But more days passed, and the mother’s 
anxious heart was relieved. Patty had 
brightened up again, and looked like her- 
self, coming and going in her Undine-like 
way, bringing home long wreaths of ivy, 
birds’ eggs, sylvan treasures. She was 
out in all weathers. Her locks only curled 
the crisper for the falling rain, and her 
cheeks only brightened when the damp rose 
up from the river. The time came for their 
annual visit to Madame de Capuchon. Patty, 
out in her woods and meadows, wondered 
and wondered what might come of it; but 
Poitiers is a long way from Fontainebleau, 
“ fortunately,” “ alas!” thought the mother 
—in her room, packing Patty’s treasures — 
and the daughter out in the open field in the 
same breath. They were so used to one 
another these two, that some sort of magnetic 
current passed between them at times, and 
certainly Marthe never thought of Rémy de 
la Louviére that Patty did not think of him 
too. 


Ill. 


Otp MADAME DE CAPUCHON was de- 
lighted with her grand-daughter, and the 
improvement she found in her since the year 
before. She made more of her than-she 
had ever done of Marthe her daughter. All 
manner of relics were produced out of the 
old lady’s ancient stores to adorn Miss 
Patty’s crisp locks, and little round white 
throat and wrists; small medallions were 
hung round her neck, brooches and laces 
pinned on, ribbons tied and muslins meas- 
used, while Simonne tried her hand once 
again at cake-making. Patty, in return, 
brought a great rush of youth and liberty 
and sunshine into the old closed house, 
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where she was spoilt, worshipped, petted, to 
her heart’s content. Her mother’s tender, 
speechless love seemed dimmed and put out. 
by this chorus of compliments and admira- 
tion. “ Take care of your complexion, what- 
ever you do, take care of your complexion,” 
her grandmother was always saying. Ma- 
dame Capuchon actually sent for the first mo- 
diste in the town, explained what she wanted, 
and ordered a scarlet ‘“ capeline ”— such as 
ladies wear by the sea-side — a pretty frilled, 

uilted, laced, and braided scarlet hood, 
close round the cheeks, and tied up to the 
chin, to'protect her grand-daughter’s youthful 
bloom ion the scorching rays of the sun. 
She need not have been so anxious. Patty’s 
roses were of a damask that does not fade 
in the sun’s rays. 

Squire Maynard, who was a sensible man, 
did not approve of all this to do, and thought 
it was all very bad for Miss Patty, “‘ whose 
little head was quite full enough of non- 
sense already,” he said. One day Patty 
came home with the celebrated Fo round 
her neck, that Madame de la Louvitre had 
tried so hard to get. Madame Capuchon 
forgot that she had already given them to 
Marthe ; but Mrs. Maynard herself was the 
last to have remembered this, and it was 
her husband who said to her, with a shrug 
of the shoulders, — 

“Tt is all very well, but they are yours, 
my dear; and your mother has no more right 
to them than Patty has.” 

Patty pouted, flashed, tossed her little 
head, flung her arms round her mother’s neck 
all in an instant. She was a tender-hearted 
little person, heedless, impulsive, both for 
the best and the worst, as her poor mother 
knew to her cost. The squire thought his 
wife spoilt her daughter, and occasionally 
tried a course of judicious severity ; and, as 
I have already said, he had only succeeded 
in frightening the child more than he had 
any idea of. 

“ Take them,dear mamma,” said Patty, 
pulling off her necklace. “I didn’t know 
anything about them. Grandmamma tied 
them on.” 

“ Darling,” said her mother, “ you are my 
jewel. I don’t want these pearls; and, if 
they are mine, I give them to you.” 

Two ae drops were in Mrs. Maynard's 
eyes asshe spoke. She was thinking of her 
long lonely days, and of the treasures which 
were now hers. Looking at this bright face 
in its scarlet hood, — this gay, youthful 
presence standing before them all undimmed, 
in the splendour of its confidence and 
brightness, — it seemed to Mrs. Maynard as 
if now, in her old age, now that she hadeven 
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forgotten her longings for them, all the good 
things were granted to her, the want of 
which had made her early in life so sad. 
It was like a miracle, that at fifty all this 
should come to her. Her meek glad eyes 
sought her husband’s. He was frowning, and 
eyeing his little girl uneasily. 

“ T don’t like that red bonnet of yours,” 
said he. “ It is too conspicuous. You can’t 
walk about Paris in that.” 

“ Paris” shrieked Patty. “ Am I going to 
Paris, papa?” ; 

You must take great care of your father, 
Patty,” said her mother. “I shall stay here 
with my mother until you come back.” 

I am not going to describe Patty’s delights 
and surprise. Everybody has seen through 
her eyes, at one time or another, and knows 
what it is to be sixteen, and transported into 
a dazzling ringing world of sounds and 
sights and tastes and revelations. The good 
father took his daughter to dine off delicious 
little dishes with sauces, with white bread 
and butter to eat in between the courses ; 
he hired little carriages, in which they sped 
through the blazing streets, and were set 
down at the doors of museums and palaces, 
and the gates of cool gardens, where foun- 
tains murmured and music played ; he had 
some friends in Paris — a good-natured old 
couple, who volunteered to take charge of 
his girl ; but for that whole, happy, unspeak- 
able week he rarely left her. One night 
he took her to the play — a grand fairy 
piece — where a fustian peasant maiden 
was turned into a satin princess in a flash of 
music and electric light. Patty took her 
father’s arm, and came away with the crowd, 
with the vision of those waving halos of 
bliss opening and shining with golden rain 
and _ silver-garbed —— and shrieks of 
music and admiration, all singing and turn- 
ing before her. The satin princess was al- 
ready re-transformed ; but that was no af- 
fair of Patty’s. Some one in the crowd better 
used to plays and fairy pieces, coming along 
behind the father and daughter, thought that 
by far the prettiest sight he had seen that 
night was this lovely little eager face before 
him, and that those two dark eyes — now 
flashing, now silent — were the most beau- 
tiful illuminations he had witnessed for many 
aday. The bright eyes never discovered 
who it was behind her. Need I say that it 
was Rémy, who, after looking for them for 
a couple of days in all the most likely 
places, took a ticket for Fontainebleau on the 
third evening after he had seen them. What 
fascination was it that attracted him? He 
was hurt and angry with her, he loved and he 
longed to see her. Sometimes vague thoughts 
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of revenge crossed his mind: he would see 
her and win her affections, and then turn 
away and leave her and pay back the affront 
which had been put upon him. M. Rémy, 
curling his mustachios in the railway-car- 
riage, and meditating this admirable scheme, 
was no very pleasant object to contemplate. 

“ That gentleman in the corner looks 
ready to eat us all up,” whispered a little 
bride to her husband. 

Meanwhile Patty had been going on 
her way very placidly all these Sees days, 
running hither and thither, driving in 
the forest, dining with her grandmother, 
coming home at night under the stars. The 
little red hood was well known in the place. 
Sometimes escorted by Betty, an English 
maid who had come over with the family ; 
oftener Mr. Maynard himself walked with 
his daughter. Fontainebleau was not Lit- 
tleton, and he did not like her going about 
alone, although Patty used to pout and rebel 
at these precautions. Mrs. Maynard herself 
rarely walked; she used to drive over to 
her mother's of an afternoon, and her hus- 
band and daughter would follow her later ; 
and Simonne, radiant, would then superin- 
tend the preparation of fricandeaus and 
galettes, such as she loved to set before 
them, and cream tarts and chicken and vol 
au vent. There was no end to her resources. 
And yet to hear Madame Capuchon, one 
would think that she led the life of an invalid 
ascetic starving on adesert island. ‘“ These 
railways carry away everything,” the old 
lady would say; “they leave one nothing. 
When I say that I have dined, it is for the 
sake of saying so. You know I am not par- 
ticular ; but they leave us nothing, absolute- 
ly nothing, to eat.” On this especial occa- 
sion, the old lady was in a state of pathetic 
indignation over M. Bougu her butterman, 
who had been taken up for false practises. 
Simonne joined in, — *‘I went in for the 
tray,” she said. “ Oh, I saw at once by the 
expression of madame’s face, that there was 
something wrong. It was lard that he had 
mixed with his butter. As it is, I do not 
know where to go to find her anything fit 
to eat. They keep cows at the hotel,” she 
added, turning to Marthe as she set down a 
great dishful of cream-cakes upon the table. 
“ Perhaps they would supply us, if you ask- 
ed them.” 

Mrs. Maynard undertook the negotiation ; 
and next day she called Patty to her into 
the little drawing-room, and gave the child 
a piece of honeycomb and a little pat in a 
vine-leaf, to take to Madame Capuchon, as 
asample. ‘“ Give her my love, and tell her 
she can have as much more as she likes; 
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and call Betty to go with you,” said Mrs. 
Maynard. “ Tell Betty to follow me,” said 
Patty, dancing off delighted with her com- 
mission. Betty followed; but there are two 
roads to Madame Capuchon’s, one by the 
street and one by the park. Patty certain- 
ly waited for three minutes, but Betty never 
came ; she was trudging down the town, and 
gaping into all the shops as she went along, 
while her young mistress had escaped into 
the park, and was hurrying along the ave- 
nues, delighted to be free — hurrying and 
then stopping, as the fancy took her. The 
sun shone, the golden water quivered, the 
swans came sailing by. It was all Patty 
could do not to sing right out and dance to 
her own singing. By degrees, her spirits 
quieted down alittle. 

Patty was standing leaning over the stone- 
parapet at the end of the terrace, and look- 
ing deep down into the water which laps 
against it. A shoal of carp was passing 
through the clear cool depths. Solemn pa- 
triarchs, bald, dim with age, bleared and 
faded and overgrown with strange mosses 
and lichens, terrible with their chill life of 
centuries, solemnly sliding, followed by 
their court through the’ clear cool waters 
where they had floated for ages past. Un- 
conscious, living, indifferent while the gen- 
erations were succeeding one another, and 
angry multitudes surging and yelling while 
kingdoms changed hands; while the gay 
court ladies, scattering crumbs with their 
dainty fingers, were hooted by the hags and 
furies of the Revolution, shrieking for bread 
and for blood for their children :— The 
carps may have dived for safety into the 
cod depths of the basins while these awful 
ghosts of want and madness clamoured 
round the doors of the palace, — ghosts that 
have not passed away for ever, alas! with 
the powders and patches, and the stately 
well-bred follies of the court of Dives. 
After these times, a new order of things was 
established, and the carps may have seen a 
new race of spirits in the quaint garb and 
odd affectation of a bygone age, of senates 
and consuls and a dead Roman people : and 
then an Emperor, broken-hearted, signed 
away an empire, and a Waterloo was 
fought; and to-day began to dawn, and the 
sun shone for a while upon the kingly dig- 
nity of Orleans; and then upon a second 
empire, with flags and many eagles and 
bees to decorate the whole, and trumpets 
blowing and looms at work and a temple 
raised to the new goddess of industry. 

What did ail alter to the old gray 
carp? They had been fed by kings and 
by emperors; and now they were snatch- 
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ing as eagerly at the crumbs which Patty 
Maynard was dropping one by one into the 
water, and which floated pleasantly into 
their great open maws. The little bits of 
bread tasted much alike from wherever the 
came. If Patty had been used to put suc 
vague speculations into words, she might 
have wondered sometimes whether we hu- 
man carps, snatching at the crumbs which 
fall upon the waters of life, are not also 
greedy and unconscious of the wonders and 
changes that may be going on close at hand 
in another element to which we do not be- 
long, but at which we guess now and then. 
A crumb fell to little Patty herself, just 
then gazing down deep into the water. The 
sun began to shine hot and yet more hot, and 
the child put up her big white umbrella, for 
her hood did not shade her eyes. A great 
magnificent stream of light illumined the 
grand old place, and the waving tree-tops, 
and the still currentless lake. The fish 
floated on basking, the birds in the trees 
seemed suddenly silenced by the intense 
beautiful radiance, the old palace courts 
gleamed bravely, the shadows shrank and 
blackened, hot, sweet, and silent the light 
streamed upon the great green arches and 
courts and colonnades of the palace of 
garden without, upon the arches and c8urts 
and colonnades of the palace of marble 





within, with its quaint eaves and mull- 
ions, its lilies of France and D’s and H’s 
still entwined, though D and H had been 


parted for three centuries and more. It 
was so sweet and so serene, that Patty be- 
gan to think of her cousin. She could not 


| 
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she had unconsciously performed ; she sprang 
back, her dark eyes flashed, the silver whistle 
+fell to the ground and went rolling and roll- 
ing, and bobbing across the stones to the 
young man’s feet. 

He picked it up and came forward with 
an amused and lover-like smile, holding it 
out in his hand. “I have only just heard 
you were here,” he said; “I came to see 
rd grandmother last night, from Paris. 

y dear cousin, what a delightful chance ! 
Are not you a little bit glad to see me?” 
said the young man romantically. It was 
a shame to play off his airs and graces upon 
such a ‘simple downright soul as Marthe 
Maynard. Some one should have boxed 
his ears as he stood there smiling, handsome, 
irresistible, trying to make a sentimental 
scene out of a chance meeting. Poor little 
Patty, with all her courage and simpleness, 
was no match for him at first; she looked 
up at his face wistfully, and then turned 
away, for one burning blush succeeded to 
another, and then she took courage again. 
“ Of course I am glad to see you, cousin Ré- 
my,” said she brightly, and she held out her 
little brown hand, and putit frankly into his. 
“It is the greatest pleasure and delight to 
me, above all now when I had _ given up all 
hopes for ever ; but it’s no use,” said Patty 
with a sigh, “ for 1 know I mustn’t talk to 
you, they wouldn’t like it. I must never 
whistle again upon the little whistle, for fear 
you should appear,” she said with a sigh. 

This was no cold-hearted maiden. Rémy 
forgot his vague schemes of revenge and de- 
sertion the moment he heard the sound of 


have told you why fine days put her inj her dear little voice. ‘“ They wouldn’t like 
mind of him, and of that happy hour in the | it,” said Rémy, reddening, “and I have been 
boat; and to-day she could not help it, she | longing and wearying to see you again, Pat- 
pulled the little silver whistle out of her) ty. What do you suppose I have come here 
pocket, and instead of pushing the thought | for? Patty, Patty, confess that you were 
of Rémy away, as she had done valiantly of ; thinking of me when you whistled,” and as 
late, the silly child turned the whistle inj he said this the wolf’s whole heart melted. 
her hands round and round again. Iti“ Do you know how often I have thought 
gleamed in the sun like a whistle of fire; , of you since I was cruelly driven away from 
and then slowly she put it to her lips. | your house ?” 
Should she frighten the carp? Patty won-| ‘Two great, ashamed, vexed, sorrowful 
dered; and as she blew a very sweet long| tears started into Marthe’s eyes as she 
note upon the shrill gleaming toy, it echoed | turned away her head, and pulled away her 
oddly in the stillness, and across the water. | hand. 
The carp did not seem to hear it; but Pat- | “O Rémy! indeed, indeed there must 
ty stopped short, frightened, ashamed, with | have been some reason, some mistake: dear 
burning blushes, for, looking up at the sound | papa, if you knew how he loves me and 
of a footstep striking across the stone ter-| mamma, and, oh, how miserable it made 
race, she saw her cousin coming towards | me.” 
her. * I daresay there was some mistake, since 
To people who are in love each meeting | you say so,” said the wily wolf. “ Patty, 
is a new miracle. This was an odd chance | only say you love me a little, and I will for- 
certainly, a quaint freak of fortune. The | give everything and anything.” 
child thought it was some incantation that| “I mustn’t let any one talk about forgiv- 
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ing them,” said the girl. 


“T would love you 
a t deal if I might,” she added with an- 
other sigh. “I do love you, only I try not 
to, and I think, — I am sure, I shall get over 
it in time if I can only be brave.” 

This was such an astounding confession, 
that De la Louvitre hardly knew how to 
take it; touched and amused and amazed, 
he stood there, looking at the honest little 
sweet face. Patty's confession was a very 
honest one. The girl knew that it was not 
to be; she was loyal to her father, and, 
above all, to that tender, wistful mother. 
Filial devotion seemed, like the bright eyes 
and silver tea-pot, to be an inheritance in 
her family. She did not deceive herself; 
she knew that she loved her cousin with 
something more than cousinly affection ; but 
she also believed that it was a fancy which 
could be conquered. “ We are human be- 
ings,” said Patty, lke St. Paul; “we are 
not machines; we can do what we will with 
ourselves, if we only determine to try. 
And I willtry.” And she set her teeth, and 





looked quite fierce at Rémy ; and then she | 
melted again, and said in her childish way, 
** You never told me you would come if I) 
blew upon the whistle.” 

Do her harm, — wound her, — punish | 
her parents by stabbing this tender little | 
heart ? Rémy said to himself that he had | 
rather cut off his mustachios. 

There was something loyal, honest, and | 
tender in the little thing, that touched him | 
inexpressibly. He suddenly began to tell | 
himself that he agreed with his uncle, that 
to try to marry Patty for money’s sake had 
been a shame and asin. He had. been a) 
fool and a madman, and blind and deaf. | 
Rémy de la Louviére was only half a wolf 
after all, — a sheep in wolf’s clothing. He 
had worn the skin so long, that he had be- 
gun to think it was his very own; and he 
was perfectly amazed and surprised to find 
such a soft, tender place beneath it. 

It was with quite a different look and 
tone from the romantic, impassioned, corsair 
manner in which he had begun, that he said 
very gently, “‘ Dear Patty, don’t try too hard 
not to like me. I cannot help hoping that all 
will be well. You will hope too, will you 
not ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, I will,” said Patty; “and 
now, Rémy, you must go: I have talked to 
you long enough. See, this is the back 
gate and the way to the Rue de la Lampe.” 
For they had been walking on all this time, 
and following the course of the avenue. 
One or two people passing by looked kind- 
ly at the handsome young couple strolling 





in the sunshine; a man ina b'ouse, wheel- 
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ing a hand-truck, looked over his shoulder 
a second time as he turned down the turn- 
ing to the Rue de la Lampe. Patty did 
not see him, she was absorbed in one | gues 
resolution. She must go now, and say 
good-by to her cousin. 

“Come a little way farther with me,” 
said Rémy, “just a little way under the 
trees. Patty, I have aconfession to make 
to you. You will hate me, perhaps, and 
yet I cannot help telling you.” 

“ Oh, indeed! I must not come now,” Pat- 
ty said. “ Good-by, good-by.” 

“ You won’t listen to me, then?” said 
the young man; so sadly, that she had not 
the courage to leave him, and she turned at 
last, and walked a few steps. 

“ Will you let me carry your basket ?” 
said her cousin. ‘“ Who are you taking this 
to?” 

“Tt is for = grandmother,” said the girl, 
resisting. “Rémy, have you really any- 
thing to say ?” 

Tney had come to the end of the park, 
where its gates lead into the forest ; one road 
led to the Rue de la Lampe, the other. into 
the great waving world of trees. It was 
a lovely summer's afternoon. There was a 
host in the air, delighting and basking iu 
the *volden comfort; butterflies, midges, 
flights of birds from the forest, were passing. 
It was pleasant to exist in such a place and 
hour, to walk by Rémy on the soft spri 
ing turf, and to listen to the sound of his: 
voice under the shade of the overarching 
boughs. 

“ Patty, do you know I did want to. 
marry you for your money?” Rémy said 
at last. “I love you truly; but I have not 
loved you always as I ought to have done,. 
—asldonow. You scorn me, you eannot 
forgive me?” he added, as the girl stopped, 
short. ‘ You will never trust me again.” 

“OQ Rémy! how could you? ... Oh,. 
yes! indeed, indeed I do forgive you. Ido. 
trust you,” she added uickly, saying any- 
thing to comfort and cheer him when he 
looked so unhappy. Every moment took. 
them farther and farther on. The little 
person with the pretty red hood and bright 
eyes, and the little basket, had almost for-. 
gotten her commission, her conscience, her 
grandmother, and all the other duties. of 
life. .Rémy, too, had forgotten everything 
but the bright sweet little fice, the red. 
hood, and the little hand holding the basker, . 
when they vame to a dark, enalosed halting- 
place at the end of the avenue, from. 
whence a few rocky steps led out upon: a 
sudden hillside, which looked: out into. the 
open world. It was a. lovely. surprising. 
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sight, a burst of open country, a great 

urple amphitheatre of rocks shining and 
fills spreading to meet the skies, clefts and 
sudden gleams, and a wide distant horizon 
of waving forest fringing the valley. Clouds 
were drifting, and tints changing, the heath- 
er springing between the rocks at their 
feet, and the thousands of tree-tops swaying 
like a ripple on a sea. 

Something in the great wide freshness of 
the place brought Patty to herself again. 

‘“ How lovely it is!” she said. “O 
Rémy ! why did you let me come? Oh! I 
oughtn’t to have come.” 

Rémy tried to comfort her. “We have 
not been very long,” he said. “We will 
take the short cut through the trees, and 
you shall tell your mother all about it. 
There’s no more reason why we shouldn’t 
walk together now than when we were at 
Littleton.” 

As he was speaking, he was leading the 
way through the brushwood, and they got 
into a cross avenue leading back to the 
carriage-road. 

“J shall come to Madame Capuchon’s, 
too, since you are going,” said Rémy, mak- 
ing a grand resolution. “I think perhaps 
she will help us. She is bound to since she 
did all the mischief;” and then he went 
on a few steps, holding back the trees that 
grew in Patty’s way. A little field-mouse 
peeped at them and ran away, a lightning 
sheet of light flashed through the green 
and changing leaves, little blue flowers 
were twinkling on the mosses, under the 
trees, dried blossoms were falling, and cones 
and dead leaves and aromatic twigs and 
shoots. 

“Is this the way ?” said Patty, suddenly 
stopping short, and looking about her. 
“ Rémy, look at those arrows cut in the 
trees ; they are not pointing to the road we 
havecome. O Rémy! do not lose the way,” 
cried Patty, ina sudden fright. _ 

“Don’t be afraid,’ Rémy answered, 
laughing, and hurrying on before her; and 
then he stopped short,and began to pull 
at his mustache, looking first in one direc- 
tien, and then in another. * Do you think 
they would be anxious if you were a little 
late ?” he said. 

“+ Anxious,” cried Patty. “Mamma would 
die ; she could not bear it. O Rémy Rémy! 
what shall Ido?” She flushed up, and al- 
most began to cry. “Oh! find the wav, 

lease. Do you see any more arrows? 

ene is one; come, come !” 

Patty turned, and began to retrace her 
steps, hurrying along in a fever of terror 
and remorse. The wood-pigeons cooed 





overhead, the long lines of distant trees 
were mingling and twisting in a sort of 
dance, as she flew along. 

“Wait for me, Patty,” cried Rémy. 
“Here is some one to ask.” And as he 
— he pointed to an old woman coming 

ong one of the narrow cross pathways, 
carrying a tray of sweetmeats, and a great 
jar of lemonade. 

* Fontainebleau, my little gentleman ? ” 
said the old woman. “You are turning 
your back uponit. The arrows point away 
from Fontainebleau, and not towards the 
town. Do you know the big cross near 
the gate ? Well, itis just at the end of 
that long avenue. Wait, wait, my little 
gentleman. Won't you buy a sweet sugar- 
stick for the pretty little lady in the red 
hood? Believe me,she is fond of sugar- 
sticks. It is not the first time that she 
has bought some of mine.” 

But Rémy knew that Patty was in no 
mood for barley-sugar, and he went off to 
cheer up his cousin with the good news. 
The old woman hobbled off pd ~~ . 

It was getting later by this time. The 
shadows were changing, and a western 
light was beginning to glow upon the many 
stems and quivering branches of the great 
waving forest. Everything glowed in un- ~ 
wearied change and beauty; but they had 
admired enough. A bird was singing high 
above over their heads, they walked on 
quickly in silence for half an hour or more, 
and at the end of the avenue —as the old 
woman had told them —they found a wide 
stony ascending road, with the dark mur- 
muring fringe of the woods on either side, 
and a great cross at the summit of the 
ascent. Here Patty sank down for a min- 
ute, almost falling upon the step, and feel- 
ing safe. This gate was close to the Rue 
dela Lampe. 

“ Now go,” she said to her cousin. “Go 
on first, and I will follow, dear Rémy. I 
don’t want to be seen with you any more 
People know me and my red hood.” 

De la Louviére could only hope that 
Patty had not already been recognised. 

All the same he refused utterly to leave 
her until they reached the gates of the 
forest ; then he took the short way to the 
Rue de la Lampe, and Patty followed slow- 
ly. She bad had a shock, she wanted to 
be calm before she saw her grandmother. 
Her heart was beating still, she was tired 
and sorry. Patty’s conscience was not 
easy —she felt she had done wrong, and 
yet — and yet — with the world of love in 
her heart it seemed as if nothing could be 
wrong and nobody angry or anxious. 
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Mrs. Maynard herself had felt something 
of the sort that afternoon after the little 
girl had left her. The mother watched her 
across the court-yard, and then sat down 
as usual to her work. Her eyes filled up 
with grateful tears as she bent over her 
sewing ; they often did when Henry spoke 
a kind word, or Patty looked specially’ hap- 
py. Yes,it was a miracle that at fifty all 
this should come to her, thought Marthe 
ce beauty and courage 
and happiness, and the delight of youth 
and of early hopes unrepressed. It was 
like a miracle that all this had come to her 
in a dearer and happier form than if it had 
been given to herself. Marthe wondered 
whether all her share had been reserved for 
her darling in some mysterious fashion, and 
so she went on stitching her thoughts to her 
canvas as people do; peaceful, tranquil, 
happy thoughts they were, as she sat wait- 
ing for her husband’s return. An hour or 
two went by, people came and went in the 
court-yard below, the little diligence rattled 
off to the railway; at last, thinking she 
heard Henry's voice, Marthe leant out of 
the window, and saw him speaking to an old 
woman with a basket of sweetmeats, and 
then she heard the sitting-room door open, 
and she lookéd round to see who it was 
coming in. It was Simonne, who came 


bustling in with a troubled look, like 


ripples in a placid smooth pool. The 
good old creature had put on a shawl and 
gloves and a clean cap with huge frills, and 
stood silent, umbrella in hand, and staring 
at the calm-looking lady at her work-table. 

“‘ What is it?” said Marthe looking up. 
“ Simonne, is my mother unwell ? ” 

“ Madame is quite well; do not be uneasy,” 
said Simonne, with a quick uncertain glance 
in Mrs. Maynard’s face. 

“ Have you brought me back Patty?” 
said Mrs. Maynard. “Has Betty come 
with you ?” 

“ Betty ? I don’t know where she is,” 
said Simonne. “ She is a crazy-pated girl, 
and you should not allow her to take charge 
of Patty.” 

Mrs. Maynard smiled. She knew Si- 
monne’s ways of old. All cooks, house- 
keepers, ladies’-maids, &c., under fifty, were 
crazy-pated girls with Simonne, whose sym- 
pathies certainly did not rest among her 
own class. Mrs. Maynard’s smile, however, 
changed away when she looked at Simonne 
a second time. 

“T am sure something is the matter,” 
Marthe cried, starting up. ‘“ Where’s Pat- 
ty?” The poor mother suddenly conjectur- 
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ing evil had turned quite pale, and all the 
soft contentment and calm were gone in 
one instant. She seized Simonne’s arm 
with an imploring nervous clutch, as if 
praying that it might be nothing dreadful. 

“Don’t be uneasy, madame.” said Si- 
monne. “ Girls are girls, and that Betty is 
too scatterbrained to be trusted another 
time: she missed Patty and came alone 
to our house. Oh,I sent her off quickly 
enough to meet mademoiselle. But you 
see, madame,” Simonne was hurrying on 
nervously over her words, “our Patty is so 
young, she thinks of no harm, she runs here 
and there just as fancy takes her; but a 
young girl must not be talked of, and — 
and it does not do for her to be seen alone 
in company with anybody but her mother 
or father. There’s no harm done, but” — 

“ What are you talking of ? why do you 
frighten me for nothing, Simonne?” said 
Mrs. Maynard, recovering crossly with a 
faint gasp of relief, and thinking all was 
well. She had expected a broken limb at 
the least in her sudden alarm. 

“There Marthe,” said Simonne, taking 
her hand, “you must not be angry with 
me. It was the concierge de chez nous, 
who made a remark which displeased me, 
and 1 thought I had best come straight to 
you.” 

“ My Patty, my Patty! What have you 
been doing, Simonne ? How dare you tal 
of my child to common people!” said the 
anxious mother. 

“T was anxious, madame,” said poor 
Simonne humbly. “I looked for her up 
the street andalong the great avenue, and 
our concierge met me, and said, ‘ Don’t 
trouble yourself, I met your young lad 
going towards the forest in company wit 
a young man.’ She is a naughty child, and 
I was vexed, madame, that is all,” said 
Simonne. 

But Mrs. Maynard hardly heard her to 
the end, — she put up her two hands with 
alittle ery of anxious horror. “ Andis she 
not back? What have you been doing? why 
did you not come before? My Patty, my 
Patty ! what absurd mistake is this? Oh! 
where is my husband? Papa, papa!” cried 
poor Mrs. Maynard distracted, running out 
upon the landing. Mr. Maynard was com- 
ing up stairs at that instant, followed by 
the blowsy and breathless Betty. 

Mr. Maynard had evidently heard the 
whole story: he looked black and white, as 
people do who are terribly disturbed and 
annoyed, Had they been at home in Eng-.- 
land, Patty’s disappearance would have 
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seemed nothing to them; there were half a 
dozen young cousins and neighbours to 
whose care she might have been trusted, 
but here, where they knew no one, it was 
inexplicable, and no wonder they were 
disquieted and shocked. Mr. Maynard 
tried to re-assure his wife, and vented his 
anxiety in wrath upon the luckless Betty. 

Marthe sickened as she listened to Betty’s 
sobs and excuses. “I can’t help it,” said 
the stupid girl with a scared face. “Miss 
Patty didn’t wait for me. The old woman 
says she saw a red hood in the forest, going 
along with a young man,— master heard 
her.” 

“ Hold your tongue, you fool! How dare 
you all come to me with such lies!” shouted 
Maynard. He hated the sight of the girl 
ever after, and he rushed down into the 
court again. The old woman was gone; 
but a carriage was standing there waiting 
to be engaged. 

“We may as well go and fetch Patty at 
your mother’s,” Maynard called out with 
some appearance of calmness. “I dare say 
she is there by this time.” Mrs. Maynard 
ran down-stairs and got in, Simonne bun- 
dled in too, and-sat with her back to the 
horses. But that ten minutes’ drive was 
eo horrible, that not one of them ever spoke 
of it again. 

They need not have been so miserable, 
ey people, if they had only known Patty 
iad safely reached her grandmother’s door 
by that time. When the concierge, who 
was sitting on his barrow at the door, let 
her in and looked at her with an odd ex- 
pression in his face, “Simonne was in a 
great anxiety about you, mademoiselle,’ 
said he; “she is not yet come in. Your 
grandmamma is upstairs as usual. Have 
you had a pleasant walk ?” 

Patty made no answer; she ran upstairs 
quickly. “I must not stay long,” she said 
to herself. ‘I wonder if Rémy is there.” 
The ferout door was open, and she went in, 
and then along the passage, and with a 
beating heart she stopped and knocked at 
her grandmother's door. “ Come in, child,” 
the old lady called out from the inside ; and, 
as Patty nervously fumbled at the handle, 
the voice inside added, “ Lift up the latch, 
and the hasp will fall. Comein;” and Patty 
went in as she was told. 

It was getting to be a little dark indoors 
by this time, and the room seemed to Patty 
full of an odd dazzle of light — perhaps 
because the glass door of the cressing-closet, 
in which many of Madame Capuchon’s 
stcres were kept, was open. 
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“ Come here, child,” said her grandmoth- 
er hoarsely, “and let me look at you.” 

- “ How hoarsely you speak!” said Patty. 
“I'm afraid your cold is very bad, grand- 
mamma.” 

The old Jady grunted, and shook her 
head. “My health is miserable at all 
times,” she said. ‘“ What is that you have 
got in your basket? butter, is it not, by 
the smell?” : 

“ What a good nose you have! grand- 
mamma,” said Patty, laughing, and opening 
her basket. “I have brought you a little 
pat of butter and some honeycomb, with 
mamma’s love,” said Patty. “They will 
supply you from the hotel, if you like, at the 
same price you pay now.” 

“ Thank you, child,” said Madame Capu- 
chon. “ Come a little closer, and let me 
look at you. Why, what is the matter? 
You are all sorts of colours, — blue, green, 
red. What have you been doing, miss? 
See if you can find my spectacles on that 
table.” 

“What do you want them for, grand- 
mamma?” Patty asked, —- about 
among all the various little odd and ends. 

“ The better to see you, my dear, and 
anybody else who'may call m me,” said 
the grandmamma, in her odd’ broken Eng- 
lish. Patty was nervous still, and confused, 
longing to ask whether Rémy had made his 
appearance, and not daring to speak his 
name first ; and in her confusion she knocked 
over a little odd-shaped box that was upon 
the table, and it opened, and something fell 
out. 

“ Be careful, child! What have you 
done ?” said the old lady sharply. “Here, 
give the things to me.” 

“Tt’s—it’s something made of ivory, 
grandmamma,” said stupid Patty, looking 
up bewildered. “.What is it for?” 

“ Take care; take care. Those are my 
teeth, child. I cannot eat comfortably 
without them,” said the old lady pettishly. 
« And now I want to talk seriously. Here, 
give me your hand, and look me in the face, 
and tell me honestly what you think of a 
eertain ” — 

But at that instant a loud ring at the 
bell was heard, and voices in the e 5 
the door of the room flew open, bay 4 
Maynard rushed in, burst into a flood of 
tears, and clasped her daughter to her beat- 
ing heart. 

“1 tell you she is here, monsieur,” Si- 
monne was saying to Maynard himself, who 
was following his wife. As soon as he saw 


her there, with Patty in her arms, “ Now, 
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Marthe,” he said, “ you will at last believe 
what a goose you are at times ;” and he be- 
gan to laugh in a superior sort of fashion, 
and then fre choked oddly, and sat down 
with his face hidden in his hands. 

“ But what is it all about ?” asked Ma- 
dame Capuchon, from her bed. 

Poor people! They could hardly own or 
tell or speak the thought which had been 
in their minds, so horrible and so absurd as 
it now seemed. They tried to pass it over; 
and, indeed, they never owned to one 
another what that ten-minutes’ drive had 
been. 

It was all over now-; and Patty, in peni- 
tent tears, was confessing what had detained 
her. They could not be angry at such a 
time, they could only clasp her in their 
loving arms. All the little miniatures were 
looking on from their hooks on the wall, the 
old grandmother was shaking her frills in 
excitement, and nodding and _ blinking 
encouragement from her alcove. 

“ Look here, Henry,” said she to her son- 
in-law. “I have seen the young man, and 
I think he is a very fine young fellow. In 
fact, he is now waiting in the dining-room ; 
for I sent him away when I heard la petite 
coming. I wanted to talk to her alone. 
Félicie has written to me on the subject of 
their union; he wishes it, I wish it, Patty 
wishes it; oh! I can read little girls’ faces : 
he has been called to the bar; my property 
will remain undivided ; why do you oppose 
their marriage? I cannot conceive what 
objection you can ever have had to it.” 

“ What objection!” said the squire, as- 
tounded. “ Why you yourself warned me. 
Félicie writes as usual with an eye to her 
own interest — a grasping, covetous ” — 

“Hush, hush, dear,” interceded Mrs. 
Maynard, gently pushing her husband 
towards the door. The old lady’s hands 
and frills were trembling more and more 
by this time; she was not used to bein 
thwarted; the squire also was ssvniteniell 
to have his own way. 

“ My Félicie, my poor child, I cannot 
suffer her to be spoken of in this way,” cried 
Madame Capuchon, who at another time 
would have been the first to complain. 

“ Patty is only sixteen,” hazarded Mrs. 
Maynard. 

“JT was sixteen when I married,” said 
Madame Capuchon. 

“ Patty shall wait till she is sixty-six be- 
fore I give her to a penniless adventurer,” 
cried the squire in great wrath. 

“ Very well,” said the old lady spitefully. 
“ Now I will tell you what I have told him. 
As I tell you, he came to see me just now, 
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and is at this moment, I believe, devourin 
the remains of the pie Simonne seaneed 
for your luncheon. I have told him that 
he shall be my heir whether you ov him 
Patty or not. I am not joking, Henry, I 
mean it. I like the young man exceeding- 
ly. He is an extremely well-bred young 
fellow, and will do us all credit.” 

Maynard shrugged his shoulders and 
looked at his wife. 

“ But, child, do you really care for him? ” 
Patty’s mother said on per et “ What 
can you know of him ?” 
the little hands in hers. 

Little Patty hung her head for a minute. 
“OQ mamma! le has told me everything ; 
he told me he did think of the money at 
first, but only before he knew me. Dear 
papa, if you talked to him, you would believe 
him, indeed you would — indeed, indeed 
you would.” Patty’s imploring, wistful 
glance touched the squire, and as she said, 
Maynard could not help believing in Rémy 
when he came to talk things over quietly 
with him, and without losing his temper. 

He found him in the dining-room, with a 
bottle of wine and the empty pie-dish be- 
fore him; the young man had finished off 
everything but the bones and the cork and 
the bottle. “Ihad no breakfast, sir,” said 
Rémy, starting up, half laughing, half 
ashamed. My grandmother told me to look 
in the cupboard.” : 

“Such a good appetite should imply a 
good conscience,” Maynard thought; and 
at last he relented, and eventually grew to 
be very fond of his son-in-law. 

Patty and Rémy were married on her 
seventeenth birthday. I first saw them in 
the court-yard of the hotel, but afterwards 
at Sunnymede, where they spent last sum- 
mer. 

Madame Capuchon is not yet satisfied 
with the butter. It is a very difficuit thing 
to get anywhere good. Simonne is as de- 
voted as ever, and tries hard to satisfy her 
mistress. 


and she took both 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF GERMAN PROTEST- 
ANTISM. 


BY M. VON BOTHMER. 


I po not think that any Englishman, how- 
ever heathen his haunts or ungodly his 
habits, however heterodox his opinions or 
defective his theology, could pass six y«ars 
of his life in his own country without once 
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meeting a clergyman in society. We are 
on the whole, perhaps, rather overdone 
with theology in these controversial days ; 
but we do not feel that we are on that’ ac- 
count overdone with clergy, nor can we 
justly accuse our clerical friends of intrud- 
ing too much of that kind of talk upon us, 
which is technically termed “shop.” In 
spite of Colenso and the Pentateuch; in 
spite of the now nearly forgotten “ Essays 
and Reviews,” of “ Ecce Homo,” and scores 
of similar works, we cannot complain that 
(in society at least) the voice of priestly 
anthority makes itself unduly heard, or that 
the accents of heterodoxy are unpleasantly 
loud and pertinacious in our ears. All 
young curates, do not talk Ritualism; and 
even the most enthusiastic youthful divines 
of the ascetic school are amenable to cro- 
quet, and can make themselves equally use- 
ul at garden parties and at social country 
gatherings, out of Lent. ‘The clerical ele- 
ment is no inconsiderable one in English 
society ; and, as for English novelists, they 
would be at their wits’ end without their 
country parsons, portly rectors, pompous 
deans, urbane bishops, and meek or enthusi- 
astic curates. We all feel the grave yet 
benign influence of a black coat at our 
feasts ; and I have heard young ladies de- 
clare that no party was perfect without an 
M. B. waistcoat. We like to see our clergy 
about cathedral towns; and we are scrupu- 
lous, when we gather our friends around us, 
not to forget to bid the clergy also, giving 
them a high seat at our board, and asking 
for their benediction on our viands. The 
social influence of our clergy is great, but 
it is, at least, as agreeable as it is beneficial ; 
and it is an influence to which we all the 
more readily submit, because it is neither 
arrogant nor clamorous, but is rather cheer- 
fully sobering, and as far removed from im- 
pertinent interference as it is from mean- 
ness or servility. 

I am afraid that many, nay that most, of 
my readers will be shocked at a statement 
which I shall presently make, but which, 
since I have undertaken to speak on the 
subject at all, it beboves me boldly to regis- 
ter for the truth’s sake. 

I was seven years in Germany without 
once meeting a Protestant clergyman in 
society. It sounds bad, I know; but it is 
still worse than it sounds—and that is 
surely saying a great deal! Such an asser- 
tion, or confession, as the one 1 have made, 
will fall on startled, possibly on incredulous 
ears; and yet it is to the letter true. Pro- 
testant clergymen in Germany are nowhere, 
and their social influence is absolutely ni/. 
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It may perhaps be thought that I frequented 
ungodly men, whose conversation was such 
as no clericus could well endure, and whose 
manners might not be sanctioned by the 
light of a reverend countenance ; or it may 
be argued that I sat in the seat of the scorn- 
ful, and refused obstinately to listen to the 
charmings of Wisdom and Piety. On the 
contrary, I often and loudly expressed a 
desire to meet some clergyman of the Lu- 
theran persuasion, and openly regretted 
the absence of such from society. Neither 
must it be supposed that I did not go to 
church. I went thither industriously, pa- 
tiently “ sitting under.” the pulpit-thumping 
and cushion-dusting pastors of various 
churches, and vainly hoping, that in time, 
I might acquire a taste for such church- 
goings and extract some spiritual consola- 
tion from the eloquence of those holy men. 
But it was not so. I found much to puzzle, 
and but little to comfort me in the dreary 
services and half-empty churches; and so, 
by slow degrees, my patience began to wane, 
my hopes waxed faint, and, finally, I aban- 
doned the pursuit of piety altogether. 
There is no doubt that religion exercises 
a great influence over women, and, by that 
eternal principle of compensation which 
cannot be ignored, women exercise a great 
influence on religion. Love, sympathy, ten- 
derness, pity ; charity in its divine and uni- 
versal sense: these are feelings to which 
women are more particularly subject, and 
whose influence on the female heart is im- 
measurable. Where, then, can they better 
find an opportunity of exercising the “ di- 
vine rights” of Christianity than in the 
good works of religion? -We know in Eng- 
land that there is scarcely a parish where 
ladies do not teach the young, nurse the sick, 
sit by the bedsides of the suffering, carry 
food to the starving, clothing to the naked, 
tend those stricken down by the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness, and courageously 
and calmly close the eyes of the plague- 
smitten dead. The Crimean war laid the 
foundation of great and heroic self-devotion, 
and voluntary self-sacrifice, and enduring 
courage amongst the ladies of our land. 
But, long before the Crimean war, the high 
and gently born had shaken off the sloth 
of former days, and in many a_ village- 
school, and in many a crowded, pestilential 
alley, fair girls and gentlewomen were to be 
seen going to and fro, teaching, persuading, 
alleviating, encourazing. Such things have 
ceased to be remarked upon; they have 
become matters of course amongst us. But 
let it not be forgotten that, if high ‘and 
delicate souls were thus ready to do, in 
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Christ’s name, any work,. howsoever re- 
volting, for His sake, the clergy were also 
there, speaking nervous words in the hour 
of weakness, strong words in the hour of 
temptation, words of faith in the dark hours 
of weariness, when the sensitive and over- 
strung natures were fain to break down 
and weep that the flesh should prove so 
miserably weak, when the spirit was so 
willing. Wherever we go, our clergy are, 
and their presence is a boon, and cheers us 
on to further exertion. This is surely prac- 
tical piety. It is no mystic asceticism ; it 
is no ecstatic delusion; it is not born of 
dogmatism, nor is it controlled by any 
priestly authority. It is a free-will offering 
of pure, loving hearts; and the girls you 
see teaching in a village school to-day you 
will perhaps find dancing on the lawn to- 
morrow, or at an archery party on the next 
day, in the prettiest of modern costumes, 
and with the most bewitching hats and boots 
that fashion and skilled labour can produce 
er beauty wear. There is nothing morbid 
or unhealthy in the religion of these enthu- 
siastic young souls. There is nothing 
gloomy or ascetic in it. Their hearts 
prompt them to some grateful response for 
all the mercies that have been vouchsafed 
to them, and the expression of it lies in 
their seeking to succour those whose lot is 
less happy, and whose lives are perhaps less 
holy, than their own. 
wish to confine myself purely and sim- 
ply to the social aspects of German Protest- 
anism, and to avoid anything like theology 
ordogma. But so mee at least I may be al- 
lowed to say —that the Protestantism of Ger- 
many is not such as the grand heart of the 
great, ote ae genial, enthusiastic 
uther ; that it is not such as the 


lanne 
mild Mdanchthon dreamed ; still less, if pos- 
sible, does it bear a resemblance to the 
stern simplicity which Calvin would fain 
have exacted from all those who followed 
him. No one would think, in looking at 
the Lutheran Church of Germany to-day, 
that it had ever had so jubilant and defiant 


a defender as Luther. One wonders how 
an institution which is called by his name 
can have retained so little of the spirit of 
its founder; and one marvels that his en- 
thusiasm, his zeal, his fervour, his daring, 
his resolution, and his invincible persever- 
ance, should have passed away so complete- 
ly, leaving no anak behind them. 

The terms Protestant and Protestantism 
have come to be little thought of amongst 
us. In truth, they savour all too much of a 
clamorous baldness, of itself barren and un- 
fruitful. And yet it is better than the still 
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narrrower sectarian names usually applied 
to Protestantism in Germany — Lut eran- 
ism and Calvinism. As if before Luther, ° 
and before Calvin, God’s sun had not shone 
upon the earth; and as though there were 
but two ways to heaven — one holding on b 
the skirts of Luther’s clothing, the other fol- 
lowing in the train of Calvin’s hard exclu- 
siveness. To protest at any rate implies 
that something, not unimportant, has gone 
before ; and thus I prefer using the general 
term of Protestantism to particularizing the 
two denomniations by the names of their re- 
spective heads. Luther himself earnestly 
deprecated the idea of his name being so 
used. “ Above all things,” he says, “I be- 
seech you to leave my name out of the ques- 
tion. What is Luther? Call yourselves 
Christians, not Lutherans. This doctrine 
is not mine, neither have I been crucified 
for any. St. Paul and St. Peter desired 
that their followers might call themselves 
Christians, not Paulinians or Peterists. Let 
us extirpate, dear friends, these sectarian 
names. I am not, and will not be, master 
of any man. I profess, in common with the 
whole Church, nothing but the catholic 
doctrine of Christ only, who is the sole mas- 
ter of us all.” 

Alas for Luther! Of a Church one can 
scarcely speak in reference to Protestant 
Germany. 

The Church of England, with all her di- 
visions, impresses the popular heart, and 
holds the popular mind with a firm and te- 
nacious, yet motherly and loving grasp. 
Her sons do not rudely shake her off, nor 
do her daughters seek to disobey her. But 
the so-called Protestant Church of Germany 
has no such hold on her children; they are 
apostate and backsliding ones — nay, they 
scarcely can be called sons and daughters 
of the Church at all. 

Go to the churches of Protestant Germa- 
ny» and what will you see? A sprinkling 
of female worshippers,and one man to 
every forty women. Every forty? Per- 
haps, though it is Sunday, there will not be 
above thrice that number in church. Then 
do your little sum, and see how sad the re- 
sult will be. Even the three men who are 
there look infinitely bored and wearied. 
There is no poetry, no passion, no grace, 
no attraction in a Lutheran service. It is 
cold and utterly formless. It is bare with 
an almost indecent bareness, and it seems 
as though the gifts of nature and art were 
thought to be too good to be used for its 
adornment; or rather, perhaps, that no 
hearts can be found loving enough to take 
delight in beautifying the holy places, or to 
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rejoice in the task of making God’s temple 
“all glorious within.” The shabby paper 
flowerson the altar are faded and dirty. 
The altar-cloth is ragged and threadbare ; 
the crucifix is chipped and neglected. No 
fine linen or delicate laces grace the sacred 
mysteries of chalice and paten; no knee 
is bent in worship; no sound of universal 
= and thanksgiving is heard; some 
ymns are sung, and a sermon is preached, 
and the dreary function is over. 

Here and there a better state of things 
may be found, but only here and there. 
There are a thousand and one plausible 
excuses to be found for not going to church. 
It is too cold, or the services — too early, 
or the organ is out of tune. But the truth 
lies very near and is very simple. A man 
whom you “but seldom sée, and whom you 
never meet in private social intercourse, 
cannot have tend influence over you. In 
domestic troubles,in the hour of bereave- 
ment and affliction, in the hour of remorse 
and doubt, you will not turn to such an one. 
To do so you must feel some personal sym- 
uy with him, some sort of “ oneness.” 

ou must have confidence in his affection 
and wisdom; you must respect his judg- 
ment, and, above all things, you must not 
beshocked by his manners. To see a man 
in the rostrum once a week, his ordinary 


dress covered with a Geneva gown, and a 
frill round his neck, is not sufficient to in- 
spire you with confidence, or to encourage 
you in feelings of attachment and respect. 
Once a week! WhatdoI say? Once a 
month would be nearer the mark, if we take 
into account the long winter, when no one 


goes to church if he can help it. Nowa 
clergyman is not admitted into society in 
Germany ; or at least not into the society of 
which I write. The peasants go to church, 
but the poorer classes in the towns look on 
the “ black coats ” with prejudice and aver- 
sion, seldom darkening the church doors, 
and resenting anything like advice, as 
though it were interference, in angry and 
contemptuous terms. They have sayings 
and songs in abundance to the discredit of 
the clergy, and do not scruple to use the 
strongest language in speaking of their spir- 
itual pastors. Within the magic circle of 
noble blood the Protestant clergyman is 
never admitted ; or, if admitted, on terms 
that a define his position and set a 
seal upon his inferiority. The middle class 
still remains, — the class from which he him- 
self springs, and in which he therefore nat- 
urally feels himself most at home. But 
even here there is nothing apostolic in his 
influence. He is the same as the lawyer 
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next door, or the linendraper over the way. 
His priestly office endows him with no spe- 
cial dignity, nor is he treated with any ad- 
ditional respect. They call him “ Herr Pas- 
tor,” and he takes his hand at whist, his 
pipe and his beer with the rest, and is as 
secular in his talk as they. In this way he 
acquires no polish, nor is it possible that he 
should do so. The classe bourgeois in Ger- 
many and our “ middle-class” are thousands 
of miles apart. They have the advantage 
of us in education; their intelligence is 

ater, their acquirements more varied, 
their knowledge more accurate and more 
extensive perhaps than ours. But their 
manners! Shade of William of Wykeham 
forfend that I should attempt to describe 
their manners ! 

Thus much, however, I do not hesitate to 
say — that, if the middle class of Germany 
is a hundred years in advance of ours so far 
as abstract or positive knowledge is con- 
cerned, it is at least five hundred years be- 
hind us in all the refinements and graceful 
amenities of life. Pipes and beer, dressing- 
gowns and slippers and spittoons, vanished 
from amongst us long ago; and with their 
exodus the reign of scrupulous cleanliness, 
of tubs and long washing-bills, began. It is 
not to be supposed that a poor German pas- 
tor whose name is Schmidt or Meyer (the 
difference of caste is sufficiently indicated 
by the absence of the magic “ Von”),, 
whose boots are never blacked, whose cloth 
is rusty, and whose coat is out of date, whose 
linen is not over fine (and, if the truth be 
told, not always overclean), — itis not to be 
supposed, I say, that such a man as this can 
feel himself very much at his ease amongst 
bland barons and contemptuous countesses, 
or make his voice heard with clerical au- 
thority amongst graceful, fashionable, well- 
bred folks, who are scandalized at his boots, 
and are blushing for his linen. He has 
none of that calm and dignified assurance 
that a recognised position gives. He does 
not feel himself to be a gentleman amongst 
gentlemen as good as they by birth and ed- 
ucation, and better than they in so far that 
his life is better and purer, and his calling a 
higher one than theirs. He cannot worthi- 
ly represent the church of which he is the 
avowed and accredited servant, because, 
even in Germany, the days are gone by 
when uncouthness and slovenliness were 
tolerated amongst the upper classes. His 

ition is not that of the poor, hard-work- 
ing, peace-bringing English clergyman, who 
finds compensation for his poverty and many 
privations in the honour paid to the religion 
whose servant he is; for whom a seat is va- 
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cant and a welcome just as ready at the 
castle as it is in the cottage ; whose wife is a 
lady, though a lady in linsey instead of in 
satin ; whose daughters are a match for any 
man, and whose sons feel no painful sense 
of inferiority when they find themselves 
with the Squire Bob Acres, or are invited 
todine at the hall with young Porphyrogen- 
itus and his friends. 

As has already been said, a German Pro- 
testant clergyman is nowhere, his opinion 
' is as nothing, his influence absolutely nil. 
He is, in sober truth, of very little account. 
Nobody minds much what he says on things 
in general ; and, were he to speak of those 
things more particularly of which it would 
well become him to speak out of the pulpit 
as well as in it, he would not even be tole- 
rated. Let him take his hand at whist; let 
him have his afternoon game at bowls or 
skittles, and smoke his quiet pipe whilst he 
thus amuses himself, and his fellow-citizens 
will not be averse to his society. Pipes and 
skittles are becoming diversions, and beer 
and tobacco promoters of good fellowship ; 
only do not let him show that he is (or 
ought to be) different from them, or all 
amity will be at an end. His life differs 
but little from theirs; chiefly perhaps in 
that their day of rest is his day of labour. 
His wife does her duty as a Hausfrau, not 
troubling herself about theology, parish 
schools, refuges, homes or hospitals; his 
daughters knit his stockipes and make his 
shirts, and cook and wash and iron and sew, 
in a way that leaves little time over for 
“Shakspeare and the musical glasses.” 
With his family he talks of his pigs and 
geese ; with his neighbours of the gas and 
taxes; of religion no mention is made, nor, 
I fear, is “the enthusiasm of humanity” 
very strong upon him. He drones on in- 
offensivly, but no burning charity, no 
ardent love, no fervent zeal, no divine spark 
glows in his breast, or awakens his dull soul 


to enthusiasm; he preaches his Sunday | 


discourse, and thinks, “ good easy. man,” 
that therein his whole duty is accomplished. 

But the clergy alone do not make the 
Church; there is the laity. To me, the 
longer I looked, the more it seemed that the 
Protestantism of Germany was but a sorry 
— at religion; that it was but dry 

mes, and dust and ashes. What with the 


feebleness and shortcomings of the clergy, 
and the coldness and contempt of the laity, 
the spectacle is a sad one for outsiders to 
contemplate. Amongst my fair friends was 
a lady supposed to be very “ pious ;” * that 


*'The use, ormisuse, of this very word “ pious ” 
if significant. It isa term of contempt applied to 
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is, she went to church regularly every Sun- 
day, when it was not too late or too cold, 
and did not hail, or rain, or blow, or snow. 
“Dear Madam,” said I to her one day, 
“ how is it I never meet Dr. Donner at your 
house?” (Dr. Donner was her favourite 

reacher; he was also a clever man, and 

ad written a learned book about the mina- 
rets of the Mosque of Omar.) 

“ Why,” said she, “ he is certainly a most 
estimable man, highly educated, and all 
that sort of thing, but you know he is not ex- 
actly — not quite — of course I don’t mean to 
say a word against him, but the prejudices 
of society must be respected.” This was a 
most impotent apology, and I resolved forth- 
with not to accept it. “ But, my most gra- 
cious lady,” said I, addressing her according 
to prescribed formula, “ you expect that 
man to take your soul to heaven, and yet 

on think his presence will contaminate your 
y, and you refuse to breathe the same air 
with him outside the church.” Upon this she 
looked aghast, but, being a gentlewoman, 
cmniedlag forbore to notice my boorishness. 
She paused a moment before replying, and 
then said quietly : “I know what you mean 
— but —it is impossible ; people would be 
offended, if I asked him to meet them, and 
Dr. Donner himself would not feel comfort- 
able out of his own sphere.” 

“ But, dear Madam, when and where, may 
I ask, is a clergyman ‘out of his own 
sphere?’ The Apostles were but fishermen, 
and St. Paul, the tent-maker, was in nowise 
embarrassed when he made that famous 
defence before the ‘most noble’ Festus.” 
“ But that is two thousand years ago,” said 
the lady, and added, blushing slightly, “ Dr. 
Donner’s mother keeps the pastrycook’s sh 
a the theatre, and his wife is a sad- 
dier’s daughter.” There was something 
in this, certainly ; and, if I could ever have 
dared to whistle in that gentle presence, I 
should surely have done so then. The lady 
saw her ination and continued, “ Of 
course, pride, and all that sort of thing, is 
very wrong ; but then, you see, our clergy- 
men are so terribly bourgeois that we can’t 
— see them (as you do yours in Eng- 
and) with the rest of our friends.” “ And 
do they not feel offended at being asked 
alone?” “Oh dear, no! — but to tell the 
truth, it is not the custom to ask them at 
those whose lives are not so utterly careless as the 
lives of their neighbours. To say a lady was “ 
ous ” would not be to say anything very distinctive 
in a country where piety is no exception amongst 
them. But to stigmatize a sister-woman as ‘‘ pte- 
tistisch”’ in Germany, savours of a contempt that 
true piety surely never deserved, and which only 


an angry sense of inferiority in Christian fervour 
and charity could inspire, 
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all. They go out amongst people of their 
own class — lawyers, and shopkeepers, and 
people of that kind — but they don’t ex- 
pect us to invite them.” 

Truly, a religion whose ministers are thus 
spoken of, and of whom so little account is 
made, runs a fair chance of sinking into 
utter oblivion and of being clean forgotten 
for ever and ever, like a dead man out of 
mind. 

‘“‘ Beautiful women,” says Heine, “ beau- 
tiful women without religion are like flowers 
without perfume. They resemble cold, 
sober tulips, which look upon us from their 
china vases as though they were also of 
porcelain; and, if they could speak, they 
would explain to as how naturally the 
grow from a bulb, how all-sufficient it is 
for any one here below not to smell badly, 
and how, so far as perfume is concerned, a 
rational flower has no need of it what- 
ever.” 

His taste revolted at a defect at which 
his piety, since it did not exist, could take 
no exception. I often thought of Heine’s 
words when I was in Germany; and to me 
it seemed that, the more beautiful the wo- 
men, the greater their resemblance to the 
poet’s porcelain tulips. 

Men often go to church because women 
take them there. A man’s religion is often 
but the reflected glow of a beloved wife’s 
devotion, or of a revered mother’s holiness, 
though by degrees it may become his own. 
I need not say that amongst men in Germa- 
ny infidelity is the rule, belief the excep- 
tion. Women have in all ages been the 
nursing mothers of religion: from the days 
when ney eagerly drank in divine truths 
at the feet of her Lord, from the time when 
the three stood weeping round the Cross, 
from the days of virgin martyrs to the poetic 
Middle Ages, from the Middle Ages down 
to our own times, they have never forgotten 
their faith or been false to their love. But 
in Protestant Germany it would almost 
seem as though the women were too much 
‘‘cumbered about much serving” to have 
time for the beautiful charities and loving- 
kindnesses of Christianity. The picture 
drawn by a great German authority of the 

resent condition of the Protestant Church 
in that country is a gloomy and painful one 
indeed. He says that “it is eaten to the 
core by unbelief, and sapped in its very 
foundations by infidelity.” 

Germany does not want for theologians. 
Of these she has enough, just as she has 
eminent philosophers and geologists and 
naturalists, historians, and mathematicians 
and chemists. But talking of religion will 
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not make a people religious, nor will dis- 
cussing dogmas sow devotion and faith in 
unbelieving hearts. German theologians, 
for all their congresses, seem unable to 
awaken anything like true religious feelings 
in the hearts of the people. 

It may be asked, why this should ‘be the 
case? The answer is not altogether easy ; 
but it lies partly in this, that the clergy are 
neither respected nor esteemed, as clergy, 
by those above or those below them. The 


cure of souls is, alas! with them a sine- ' 


cure. 
Germans of the upper class will tell you 
that they cannot associate with their clergy 
on terms of equality, because their clergy 
have no claim to be regarded as equals; be- 
cause their manners are often offensive, and 
generally unpolished; because there are 
discrepancies and deficiencies in their ad- 
dress and general way of conducting them- 
selves which are offensive to the prejudices 
of the more refined. No one who has re- 
sided long in Protestant Germany can 
ignore the general disregard in which the 
clergy are held. And yet the very persons 
who are most eager to take exception at 
little incongruities of word and deed, such 
as those to which I have alluded, are the 
most clamorous in condemning the spiritual 
pride which could prefer gospel truths at 
the hands of the courteous and refined 
rather than at those of the uncouth and 
tactless. They say, “ If you are a Christian 
ou should not be’ so hypercritical about 
little things: your baker’s son can preach 
evangelical doctrines as pure as an Arch- 
bishop. For ourselves we do not profess 
these things, and therefore it is allowable 
for us to object to vulgarity and irrationali- 
t Ded 
"Thus they would fain skilfully extricate 
themselves from the horns of the dilemma, 
and take refuge in finding fault, without 
any sincere desire to remedy the evil. It 
may be wrong to allow temporal things to 
outweigh spiritual; but that the things of 
this world do tell in the balance —ay, and 
heavily too— cannot be denied. Were the 
social status of the German pastor a differ- 
ent one, his spiritual influence, his priestly 
authority, would also be different. Even 
in the old disreputable port-drinking, belle- 
toasting, fox-hunting days, our clergy were, 
according to their lights and after their kind, 
gentlemen — gentlemen of an eccentric 
pattern perhaps, and of a not altogether 
reverend cut; but, according to the fashion 
then in vogue, still gentlemen. They were 
not despised by the exclusive or sneered at 
by the inferior, on that score at least. Then 
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came the days of the Wesleys and White- 
field, and the aurora of better times dawned ; 
amore fitting order of things prevailed ; 
and it has continued to soumall even up to 
these days of muscular Christianity. But 
propose to a young German nobleman (the 
ounger son of a younger son, though he 
ars his title, according to the unfortunate 
custom there obtaining), propose, I say, to 
such a young “ Von” that he shall become 
a clergyman: he will either laugh im your 
face with scorn and derision, or he will blus- 
ter forth huge words, and want to fight a 
duel with you for insulting him ! 

A few words more and I have done. The 
Protestant Church of Germany has no 
Ritus. Their so-called Symbolical Books 
and our Prayer-book have nothing in com- 
mon ; neither has their Gesangbuch (which 
is nothing more nor less than a collection of 
hymns) any resemblance to a liturgy. 
There is no positive rule of proceeding in 
the Church services. One pastor has them 


performed in this way, another in that; but 
year by year they have grown colder and 
more bald, year by year fewer worshippers 
are seen, and, notwithstanding all the scold- 
ing of the preacher, the churches remain 


“he, 
he late King of Prussia was aware of 
the want of religious fervor and enthusiasm 
in good works, which rendered the Protes- 
tant Church in Germany a dead letter. He 
sought to give more form, more pomp, more 
beauty to its services; he created bishops 
and encouraged the nobility to don the 
eassock. But the time was not ripe. The 
seed fell in stony places; the episcopal at- 
tempt was not renewed; it met with im- 
mense ridieule; the King was laughed at 
for a pietist and an Anglomaniac ; anecdotes 
were told to prove that religion, in so world- 
ly-minded a prince, was but a sorry pre- 
tence concealing an attempt at more ex- 
tended political power, and the movement, 
if movement it could be called, died a nat- 
ural death. 

The Germans have a Reformation, but 
—no Church. 

I said at the beginning of this paper that 
I wished to confine myself exclusively to 
the social aspects of German Protestantism. 
With dogmas and articles of faith I have 
nothing whatever to do. Let men believe 
what they will, only let them be in earnest 
in that belief. It may be that out of the 
dust and ashes of German Protestantism a 
new faith shall arise, more beautiful, more 
tender, more enthusiastic and noble and 
daring and enduring, than the old. It can 
searcely be that the Great Elector and the 
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Great Reformer shall have fought so bravel 
with such single-heartedness, with suc 
simple faith in a great and good cause, to 
be betrayed by a laggard crew at last! 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE FALL OF THE MONASTERIES. 


On a certain Thursday in the middle of 
November, 1501, all London was making 
its way towards Westminster Hall. 

The open space in front of the hall and 
palace had been gravelled and sanded, and 
a tilt had been stretched over nearly the 
whole length, from the Watergate up “ to 
the entrance of the gate that openeth into 
King's-street towards the sanctuary.” At 
the upper end of this tilt, or tent, an artifi- 
cial tree had been erected, decorated with 
leaves, flowers, and fruit, and enclosed with 
a paling. Upon rails under this tree were 
suspended the shields and escutcheons of 
lords and knights. At the opposite end of 
the tent there was a stage, with a partition 
in the midst. The part on the right hand 
was decorated with hangings and cushions 
of gold, intended for the king and his lords, 
and the part on the left was prepared for 
the queen and her ladies. A fight of stairs 
led trom the king’s portion down to the 
area, by which his messengers might pass to 
any part of the building with his orders. 
There was a private entrance for the king 
and queen through Westminster Hall, by 
the yr elm Chamber, on to this stage. 
On the north side, opposite to that of the 
king, was another stage, covered with red 
silk, for the mayor, the sheriffs, the alder- 
men, and city dignitaries. All round the 
sides of the tent and upon the walls were 
double stages, very firmly built, for the gen- 
eral public, who were admitted at a high 
price. These were already filled with a 
gay crowd of people, closely packed to- 
gether, and eagerly expecting the com- 
mencement of a scene of festivities, of 
which we can scarcely form a just concep- 
tion, and which illustrates the life of the 
times. 

There were to be jousts, banquets, and 
disguisings, for the occasion was an impor- 
tant one, and an ominous one, though they 
did not know it: for the country an impor- 
tant one, for the young heir to the throne 
had just married a beautiful Spanish prin- 
cess, and the country’s chivalry came out to 
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rejoice over the hopeful event. It was an 
ominous one; for that youthful princess, 
with her dark eyes and long hair flowing 
over her shoulders, was destined to be the 
fountain of a vast change in the civil and 
religious economy of the whole country — 
such a change as can occur but once in a 
country’s history. Little did she imagine, 
as she sat amongst the splendid chivalry of 
that court, that in only a few short years 
all Europe would be ringing with her name, 
and statesmen, ambassadors, nuncios, proud 
monarchs, and a trembling pope would be 
busy with the wrongs of Catherine of Arra- 
gon. At the moment we are describing, 
she was not quite fifteen years of age, and 
her youthful husband, Arthur, the Prince 
of Wales, had just completed his fourteenth 
year. He was a prince of great promise, 
and at that early age had manifested those 
signs of intellectual activity and love of 
scholarship which were the characteristics of 
the Tudors. We read that he was already 
familiar with the principal Latin authors, 
and with Homer and Thucydides in the 
Greek. The scene we are endeavouring to 
sketch was the tournament held as a com- 
mencement to a whole week of festivities 
in honour of his nuptials. 

As soon as the dinner was finished in the 
court, and when the patience of the multi- 
tude was nearly exhausted, the queen, ac- 
companied by the king’s mother, the Prin- 
cess Catherine, the Lady Margaret and her 
sister, the king’s. daughters, with many other 
ladies of ‘honour, entered upon the scene 
from Westminster Hall, and took up their 
position upon the stage allotted to them, 
amid the acclamations of the multitude. 
Shortly after another thunder of applause 
broke out, upon the appearance of is Ma- 
jesty Henry VIL., with the prince, the Duke 
of York, the Earl of Oxford, the Earls of 
Derby and Northumberland, and Spanish 
nobles, followed by the Esquires, Gentle- 
men, and Yeomen of the Guard in waiting. 
When they were seated, the Mayor of Lon- 
don, with all his company, entered and took 
up their position. In a few moments a loud 
blast of trumpets announced that the field 
was ready for the champions. Then, for 
the challengers, proceeded out of Westmin- 
ster Hall Sir George Herbert, Sir Rowland 
Knight, Lord Banners, and Lord Henry of 
Buckingham, armed, and mounted on good 
coursers, decked out in gay trappings. 
At this moment the proceedings were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the Duke of 
Buckingham, carried in a pavilion of white 
and green silk, being square in form, and 
having turrets at each corner; these turrets 
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were decorated with red roses, the king’s 
badge. The pavilion was carried by a great 
number of his servants, who were dressed 
in jackets of black and red silk, followed by 
many others of his servants and gallants, 
well horsed, and their horses decorated with 
rich trappings, and bells, and spangles of 
gold. @ procession moved down the 
tent to the king, when the duke paid his 
reverence, and was carried to the end near 
the hall, where they remained. 

Again the trumpets blew a blast, and 
there came out of King-street, in at the 
gate which opened toward the Sanctuary, 
the defenders, Guillam de la Rivers, in a 
pavilion in the form of a ship, borne by 
men ; then Sir John Percy, knight in a pa- 
vilion of red silk; the Lord William of 
Devonshire, in a red dragon, led by a giant, 
and with a great tree in his hand; the 
Earl of Essex, in a mountain of green, which 
served for his pavilion, with many trees, 
rocks, herbs, stones, and marvellous beasts 
on the sides; on the height of this moun- 
tain was a fair young lady. They made 
their passage about the field, doing courtesy 
to the king, till they came to the place of 
entrance; then, as soon as they were out 
of their pavilions, the king gave the sign and 
the tournament began. 

At this first course the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and the Earl of Essex engaged, and 
the duke broke his staff upon the earl, and 
at the second course the earl broke his upon 
the duke, and the others engaged in turn 
with varied fortunes, in every course a staff 
being broken, and in some both. “ So that,” 
said the chronicler, “‘ such a joust and field 
royall, so valiantly done, hath not been 
seen ne heard.” The day after the tourna- 
ment, on Friday, in the evening, the com- 
pany repaired to the great hall, which had 
been magnificently decorated for a disguis- 
ing. The building was hung with rich 
cloths, and in the upper part was a royal 
cupboard erected, extending the whole 
length of the chancery; in it were seven 
shelves, filled with a rich treasure of plate, 
part of gold and part of silver, gilt. The 
court and guests assembled, and when all 
were seated the following entertainment 
commenced. 

The first representation was a castle, cun- 
ningly devised, set upon wheels and drawn 
in by four great beasts, with chains of gold. 
The first beasts were lions, one of gold and 
the other of silver ; the other two were, one 
of them a hart, with gilt horns, and the 
fourth was an elk. In each of these beasts 
were two men, one in the forepart and an- 
other in the hind part, their legs being dis- 
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guised like those of beasts. This castle was 
carried to the king and queen, and in it 
were eight ladies looking out of the win- 
dows. in each turret there was a little 
child, and the four children sung sweetly 
whilst the castle was in progress, till it was 
removed to the other side of the hall. 

The next pageant was a ship on wheels, 
with all the appurtenances of a ship in full 
sail, and the men on board did everything 
like sailors, and cast their anchors when 
they came opposite the king. In this ship 
was a fair lady, in apparel like the princess 
of Spain. Two persons, Hopeand Desire, 
descended from the ship by a ladder, and 
passed over towards the castle with banners 
like ambassadors from the Mount of Love 
to the ladies in the castle, offering them the 
love of the knights. The ladies declined, 
and then two of the ambassadors threatened 
that the knights would assault the castle. 

At this point the third pageant made its 
appearance in the form-of a great moun- 


tain, in which were eight knights, with their | 
banners spread, calling themselves the | 


knights of the Mount of Love. They took 


up their position on the other side of the | 
ship. Then the two ambassadors reported | 


tothem the refusal of the ladies, and the 


knights came out from the mountain, and | 
advanced to the assault of the castle, which | 


they so reduced, that the ladies came out, 
and submitted themselves to the knights. 
They then all began dancing, and during 
the dance the ship, the castle, and the 
mountain were removed. The dancers then 
radually vanished out of sight, and down 
rom the stage came the Lord Prince Ar- 
thur and the Lady Cecil, and danced two 
bass-dances, and returned. Then the Lady 
Princess Catherine and one of her ladies, 
dressed after the Spanish fashion, came 
down and danced two bass-dances, and 


when they had returned the Duke of York, | 


with his sister, the Lady Margaret, came 
down and did the same. All then sat down 
to the banquet, which was served with the 
utmost profusion of that extravagant age ; 
after which they retired to rest. 

On the Saturday it was rainy, and we 
are told “the goodly company of nobles, af- 
ter doing their duties to Almighty God in 


the church, made pastime right honorably | 


in their bowers and chambers.” 

On the Sunday there was a great ban- 
quet, followed by dancing, and so through 
the rest of the week up to the next Thurs- 
day, banquets, jousts, disguisings, and tour- 
naments succeeded each other without in- 
terruption, and in fact the whole was not 
brought to an end until the following Sun- 
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day, when a magnificent service was held to 
the “honour of Almighty God, with pricked 
songe and organes and goodlye ceremonies 
in the queere and aulters. Thus was the 
forenoone expended wholly, and with great 
vertue.” But in the afternoon they played 
at chess, dice, and cards. The butts were 
got ready for the archers ; there were bowl- 
ing alleys, and “ goodlye disports for every 
person.” After praying and gambling, the 
finished the whole week’s solemnity wi 
another final feast and another disguising, 
when the “‘ nobles received their presents. 
The Archbishop of Spain, the bishop, the 
earl, and his brother, made their repasts 
severally, every one of them in their owne 
chambers, and lodgings, and they had cup- 
boards made unto them of the king’s plate 
and treasure right goodly and me The 
archbishop’s cupboard was to the sum of six 
or seven hundred marks, the bishop’s unto the 
value of 500, the earl’s 400, and his bro- 
ther’s 300 marks. All which plate and 
treasure the king’s goodness bounteously 
gave to each of them, with most noble 
words and thanks for their great diligence, 
labour and paine, that they had with his 
noble daughter in the lawe suffered and 
abidden. And thus wasthis most joyfull 
daie ended and expired, and the worthie- 
nobles departed to their rests.” 

On the 2nd April, 1502, only four months 
after this motley feasting and carousal, 
that promising young prince lay at Ludlow 
Castle, beyond the reach of worldly pleas- 
ures and cares. <A severe winter, and not 
improbably the jousting and feasting into 
which he had been forced, completed the 
work which disease had already begun in a 
constitution naturally feeble. 

With his death commenced those compli- 
cations, which in their development were 
made the means of effecting a vast religious 
and social change in the constitution of the 
country. We are compelled to revert to 
this distant period,in order to get at the 
root of the tree ; for the dissolution of the 
monasteries, which was its fruit, was con- 
nected in some way, by the mysterious 
chain which links all human events together 
with the lonely young stranger widow, still 
a child, in the shelter of the English court. 
The parents of that child, Ferdinand and 
Isabella, then proposed to the English king 
a marriage between the widow and the 
younger son, Henry, now heir-apparent to 
the throne.. It was important to them to 
maintain friendly relations with England as 
a counterbalance to the enmity of France. 
After some hesitation, and assisted to a de- 
termination by an application from Ferdi- 
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nand to send back his daughter, with the 

100,000 crowns, the half of her marriage 
portion, which had been paid, Henry decid- 
ed upon accepting the offer, upon the con- 
dition that Ferdinand should send him an- 
other 100,000 crowns, the remaining half of 
Catherine’s portion. He would then pro- 
cure a dispensation from the pope to ena- 
ble the prince to marry the young widow, 
and the marriage should be celebrated when 
he had completed his fourteenth year. 

Matters were settled, though for some rea- 
son unexplained, Henry, the day before his 
fourteenth year had expired, was taken by 
his father’s orders to the court of the Bishop 
of Winchester, and there declared that, as 
he was at the age of puberty (fourteen), he 
then and there revoked the contract, in or- 
der that he might not be supposed to have 
given his consent to the marriage between 
him and the Princess Catherine, and af- 
firmed that he did not intend by anything 
which he had done or might do to confirm 
it. 

After such a declaration he was legally 
entitled to marry another woman. The law 
of compact was, that a contract of marriage 
could not be made before the male was four- 
teen and the female twelve years of age, 
‘but a preliminary contract might be made 
before that time, which should be binding, 


provided neither party before the coming of 


age should annul the contract. The motive 
for making the prince take this step can 
only be reasonably explained by the fath- 
er’s subsequent conduct. 

It will be evident to the readers of Eng- 
lish history that a considerable period 
elapsed between the time when Henry was 
to have married Catherine (i.e., 28th June, 
1505), according to the contract, and the 
time of his actual marriage, which did not 
take place until he was on the throne, on 
the 3rd of June, 1509. The delay is passed 
over by most English historians without be- 
ing accounted for; but the father’s actions 
clearly furnish at once the reason of the de- 
lay and the cause of the annulling of the 
contract. There was no disposition on the 
part of either father or son practically to 
annul the contract ; but the father had other 
plans. 

During that five years he himself made 
offers of marriage to three ladies. We 
must premise first that ten months after Ar- 
thur’s death, Elizabeth, the queen, his moth- 
er, died. Henry then first made an offer of 
marriage to the widow of the King of Na- 

les, who was reputed to be very rich; but 
finding upon inquiry that the reigning mon- 
arch refused to carry out the will of his 
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predecessor, he abandoned his suit, and 
made an overture, under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, which might almost amount to 
a threat, for the hand of Margaret of Savoy, 
sister of Philip of Castile. After a very 
troublesome negotiation, matters were ar- 
ranged; but before the marriage could be 
consummated, Philip himself died, and Hen- 


-ry, thinking Juana, his widow, a still better 


match, turned his attentions in that direc- 
tion; but, to his disappointment, he discov- 
ered that this unfortunate lady was mad, too 
mad even to be remarried; and Henry, dis- 
gusted with disappointments, then reverted 
to the original arrangement for the marriage 
of his son with Catherine. He appealed 
to her father, Ferdinand, and promised the 
marriage should take place, if the Spanish 
monarch would pay up the hundred thous- 
and florins in four half yearly instalments. 
It was agreed to, and three instalments had 
been paid by September, 1508, when the 
king died, and Henry VIII. coming to the 
throne, consummated the marriage himself 
othe 3rd June, 1509, though free to aban- 
don it if he had chosen. 

That there was an attachment between 
Henry and Catherine cannot be doubted; 
and the idea that he was sacrificed to her 
for state purposes is exploded forever. If 
any sacrifice were made, it was on the part 
of Catherine, who, after her youthful hus- 
band’s death, was kept in England in a sort 
of durance by the vacillation of Henry and 
the political fear of her father. According 
to the Spanish historians, she had uo incli- 
nation for another marriage in England.* 
In a matter of this kind, which is so ob- 
scured by religious dissension of the most 
violent kind, we can only get a probable 
idea of the truth by carefully comparing the 
statements of both sides. The sare Annet 
historians are apt to overlook the extreme 
probability that the marriage of Catherine 
to Arthur was never really consummated. 
The prince was only fourteen years of age, 
and in very delicate health. There 1s, 
then, a natural probability, independent of 
the statements made by such men as Pole 
and Peter Martyr, to the effect that Henry 
had himself confessed to the fact; and the 
opinion that such was the case was univer- 
sally held in Spain. The marriage ceremo- 
ny also asserted the same fact, Catherine 
being dressed, not after the mode of a wid- 


* See Lingard, whoquotes a passage from Mar- 
iana — “‘ No gustaba la princesa de casar seguoda 
vez en Inglaterra. Asi le dioa entenderal rey sa 
padre: enando le supplicaba en lo que tocaba a su 
casamiento no minase su gusto ni comodidad sino 
solo lo que a el y sus cosas conveniese bien ” — Hist. 
lib, xx. ©. 17, 
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ow, but as a virgin, with her hair loose and 
dressed in white., 

But we must proceed to the change 
which came over Henry with regard to his 
marriage with Catherine. An impression, 
’ ereated by the negligence with which histo- 
ry is sometimes written with regard to 
chronology, has obtained amongst many 

eople that Catherine was much older than 

enry. It was not so. Even Dr. Lingard 
contradicts himself, when in one place ¢ he 
says, “ When Henry married the Princess 
Catherine, she was in her twenty-sixth 
year;” consequently, as Henry was only 
eighteen, she must have been eight years 
his senior. But this is inconsistent with his 
previous statement, that in May, 1501, she 
was fourteen years and nine or ten months 
old, t which is correct ; and, therefore, when 
Henry married her, 3rd June, 1509, she 
could not possibly be more than twenty-two 
years and eleven months old — at the most, 
only four years and eleven months older 
than Henry, who had not quite completed 
his eighteenth year in April, 1509. 

For several years their married life was 
happy. Henry himself acknowledged it; 
and Pole says that during the first part of 
his reign no man could show greater love 
towards a wife than he.§ But about six- 
teen years afier his marriage, we find an 
uneasiness coming over his mind as to his 
marriage with his brother’s widow. All her 
children had died, except one girl, Mary; 
she was in ill health, and he confided his 
pious scruples to Wolsey, who promised 
aid, believing him, no doubt, to be sincere. 

The origin of the desire for divorce on 
the part of Henry must always remain open, 
as a matter of opinion. It is possible that 
it might have originated in a suspicion of 
illegality ; but if we take into consideration 
the circumstances of his life, we cannot help 
fancying that it arose from a more worldly 
cause. He was not faithful to his wife, 
though he acknowledged his affection for 
her in every way by word and act ; his car- 
nal passions were stronger than his love, 
stronger than himself,even at the best. To 
humanity such a state of being is, unfortu- 
nately, not impossible. It is quite clear be- 
yond all question, that he had a mistress in 

* The passage in Pole, quoted by Dr. Lingard, is 
this. He says, very naturally,in a letter to the 
king; who was very fond of him —“ Tu ipse hoc 
fassus es virginem te accepisse et Casari fassus 


es ” —that he had even confessed itto the Emper- 
or. 


+ Vol. iv.c. 8, Hist. 

¢ Vol. iv. c.5, Hist. 

§ Poli Apol. ad Car., v. p. 162, 

231 
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Elizabeth, the relict of Sir Gilbert T ailbois, 
who bore him the son of whom he was so 
fond; and who, had he lived, might have 
worn the crown of England. It is not so 
clearly ascertained though there is a great 
probability that Mary Boleyn, the sister of 
Anne, succeeded to the place of Elizabeth. 
It is doubted by Burnet, but Cardinal Pole 
reproached Henry with it in his private 
letters. No one can read the letters of Pole 
without being assured that, whatever that 
man’s opinions were, he was a d man. 
No one had a higher reputation for integri- 
ty and honour ; even Henry esteemed him, 
and tried most assiduously to get him on his 
side. He might have had honours, wealth, 
distinction ; but he chose exile, and never 
hesitated to speak and write to the king (as, ~ 
being connected with him in relationship, 
he might do) with the greater plainness ; 
so that his evidence is worth listening to, 
and on events of Henry’s life — those points 
which Protestant historians love to overlook 
— is most valuable. 

Tn one of his letters to Henry, written in 
1535, speaking of Anne Boleyn, he says, 
“ She had iearned, I think, if from no other 
source, yet, from the example of her sister, 
how quickly you tire of your concubines ; ” 
and again, “it was her sister whom you 
first seduced, and for a long time afierwards 
kept as a mistress,” and “ you strive to in- 
duce the pope to allow you to marry the 
sister of a woman who has been your mis- 
tress.” 

In any ease it is quite clear that Henry, 
though he loved his wife, was not free from 
the stain of adaltery, and it is the natural 
result of that crime to satiate its victim with 
the purer feeling by kindling the impure fire 
of lust. That at a certain point in their 
married life, and from no fault of her own, 
Catherine, who had always been wronged, 
lost the heart of her husband, is evident by 
his subsequent acts. 

If it could be clearly ascertained that he 
had taken steps in his divorce before paying 
marked attention to Anne Boleyn, we might 
acquit him of acting wholly under the dic- 
tates of passion ; but there is no proof, and 
little probability, of the truth of such an as- 
sertion, though it is sometimes made ; but 
it is not of vital importance. If it were 
proved that he had not conceived any pas- 
sion for Anne Boleyn befose he began to be 
uneasy about his marriage, we should still 
be inclined to believe that the uneasiness 
arose more as a natural consequence of his 
unchaste life than from any religious scru- 


ples about affinity, the vital point of which 
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he had already conceded —the non-con- 
summation of the marriage between Cathe- 
rine and Authur. 

The conception of a criminal purpose is 
one of the most subtle phenomena of our 
moral nature ; who can ever trace it back 
to the first faint flush of guilt upon the soul ? 
One who has written more wisely upon that 
subject than any — mortal has said, 
The beginning of all evil temptations is 
inconstancy of mind . . for first there 
occurs to the mind a simple thought, then a 
strong imagination, then delight, and an evil 
impetus, and then consent.* Such was the 
case with Henry; his inconstancy led him 
2 temptation, and under temptation he 

ell. 

But at the time when he was in this va- 
cillating state about his marriage, strug- 

ling to tear from himself the only pure af- 
we he of his life, the world was undergoing 
one of her great transitions. The cause of 
that we need not dwell upon here, but only 
endeavour to show how the domestic dis- 
orders and perplexities of a solitary indi- 
vidual may be caught up by the tornado of 
public affairs, and made instruments of ac- 
tion in promoting the great purpose. 

In such crises of the world’s history, when 
a great work is to be achieved, men of the 
most opposite characters and habits, and 
men’s purposes of the most contradictory 
nature, are made subservient by the Su- 
preme Ruling Power to the accomplishment 
of His designs. The tyrant on the throne; 
the minister who acts upon a carefully de- 
vised plan, based upon invariable laws; the 
ordinary every-day man working in his 

ve with mathematical precision —a 
subservient power in the complicated ma- 
chinery of business; the idler waiting for 
the wind — his only motive of action; the 
peasant vegetating on the soil, watching his 
flocks amid the balmy solitude of nature, 
are all liable to be caught up by the mys- 
terious impetus of public events, and madé 
the unconscious instruments in the ac- 





complishment of work of which they never | P™ 


had a conception. Like the Spirit in the 
“ Faust ” is the course of human action. 


“In Lebensfluthen, im Thatensturm 
Wall’ ich auf und ab! 
Webe hin und her ! 
Geburt und Grab, 
Ein ewiges Meer, 


* “Initium omnium maarum tentationum incon- 
stantia animi est + nam primo occurrit menti 


simplex cogitatio, deinde fortis imaginatio, postea 


So sch 
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Ein wechselnd Weben, 
Ein gliihend Leben. 
ich am sausenden Webstuhl der 
Zeit, 


Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid.” t¢ 


We look upon nature and life assubject to 


certain well-ascertained laws; but there is 
something beyond even law, for, after all, 
our idea of law is simply the result of ob- 
servation, and is only a limited apprehension 
of phenomena. We observe the regular 
succession of phenomena in nature, and we 
call that regularity a law; but that it has 
remained unbroken as long as we have ex- 
amined it is certainly a probability, but no 
demonstration, that under certain circum- 
stances it may not be interrupted or modi- 
fied. We submit to the “ reign of law,” 
but it tells nothing about its own origin or 
the causes of the phenomena over which it 
rules. At that point it is silent, and obser- 
vation is met by a barrier beyond which it 
cannot penetrate. 
certain results ensue with tolerable regulari- 
ty from certain courses of event, each in its 
own order; but there come times when, as 
it were, a bias is given to the whole of the 
many currents which make up the ocean of 
life, when from north and south, from east 
and west, they begin to flow into one com- 


So in history we see 


mon centre, and as that impetus increases, 


we see everything in its course carried away 
by it and diverted to the one common ob- 
ject. 


There was just such a concentration o 


human thought and energy in Europe at 
the time when Henry 
began to have his pious scruples about his 
marti 
before lon 


III. of England 


with Catherine of Arragon, and 
he, his scruples, his intrigues, 
and his jealousies, were drawn into the cur- 
rent then sitting in from all points towards 
Germany. It will not be necessary for us 
to examine into that vexed question of 
Henry’s divorce ; the two facts are sufficient 
for us that he married Anne Boleyn, and 
ocured his own divorce by taking upon 
himself the supremacy of the Church in 
England. 

In 1521, when Luther’s name began to 
be loudly noised abroad and his followers to 
increase, the world of controversy was sur- 

t ‘In the os flood of life, 

In the storm of action going, 

Up and down in endless strife, 
Here and there for ever flowing, 
Mine is birth, and mine the grave 
Aa ocean of unending wave; 


Change on changes I assume, 
In life that glows in star and clod, 





delectatio et motus pravus et assentio.’’— ‘‘ De 
Imitatione 


Christi,” lib. i,. ¢. 13, sec. 5, 





So work I at Time's rushing loom, 
And weave the living robe of God! ” 
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rised by the appearance of a royal com- 
edn less a personage than Henry 
VIILeof England, then a strict and bigoted 
Roman Catholic, who came forward to 
crush this insignificant “ fraterculus ” who 
had so disturbed the Church. His book 
was called, “ Assertio Septem Sacramento- 
rum adversus Martinum Lutherum, edita 
ab Invictissimo Anglia et Frencie Rege et 
Domino Hybernie Henrico cujus nominis 
octavo.” It is dedicated to “ Sanctissimo 
Domino Nostro Domino Leo X.” The 
style of the book is vituperative, as indeed 
was much of the controversial theology of 
that period; he heaps upon Luther plenty 
of the “ odium theologicum;”* he is an 
enemy who, with the instinct of a demon, 
“under the pretext of charity, but stimu- 
lated by anger and hatred, has vomited his 
viperous poison against the Church and the 
Catholic faith.” He calls upon all the pow- 
ers of Christendom to unite against this 
common enemy, to arm themselves with the 
double weapons of celestial and earthly 
power — celestial, that he who was per- 


verting others might be brought back to the 
light of truth, and earthly, that if he re- 
fused to yield, “ despised holy counsels, and 
contemned holy correction, he should be 
punished and made an example of to warn 
others.” He complains very much of Lu- 


ther’s irreverence ; that he called the Holy 
Roman See “ Badylon,” and the Church of 
Rome “the kingdom of Babylon and the 
power of N ise the mighty hunter.”+ 
Luther has declared in his work, when 
speaking about the supremacy of the pope, 
that he hhad established a tyranny by mere 
violence ; and Henry, in reply, after calling 
him “ a snake,” sneers at Luther’s expression 
of pity for the people who were the slaves 
of Babylon, and says, “So this merciful 
man offers liberty to all who will separate from 
the Church, and be corrupted by the contam- 
ination of this putrid, amputated member.” 
He then proceeds to defend the sacraments, 
more especially those of confession, penance, 
extreme unction, &c.; but his arguments 
are weak, and partake rather of the char- 
acter of invective than reasoning. His 
argument for the real presence is simply, 
a repetition of the bare words of Christ, 
“ Hoc est corpus meum.” “ Who can there- 
fore doubt,” says Henry, “ that he was pres- 


demonis instinctu charitatem 
odio stimulatus et contra eccle- 


*“Hostis . .. 
pretexens ira —— 
siam et Contra Catholicam fidem vipereum virus 
evomuit.” — Paris edit. 1521. 


+ “Sacrosanctam sedem Romanam lonem 
- ge and of the Church, he thought it nothing 
else “quam regnum Babylonis et potentiam Ne- 


broth robusti venatoris.”— Paris edit 1521. 
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ent in the sacrament, for how could he more 
clearly assert that nothing remained of the 
bread than when he said ‘ Hoc est corpus 
meum ?’ For he did not say, in this is my 
body, nor with this is my body, but ‘ Hoc est 
corpus meum.’” 

e work, however, is written with vig- 
our and strength of style ; its invective is 
sharp, and sometimes pointed, with a malig- 
nancy that speaks of the ecclesiastic, and 
gives some show of reason to the insinu- 
ation of Luther, who, in his letter to Henry, 
attributed the authorship to Wolsey, whom 
he calls, ‘‘ Monstrum et publicum odium dei 
et hominum pestis illa regni tui:” “ that 
monster and public hate of God and man, 
that pest of your kingdom.” 

Luther inveighed boldly against the effi- 
cacy of masses for the dead, and said they 
did more good to the living than the dead ; he 
insisted also that there were now nosacrifices ; 
and Henry concludes his book by saying, 
“ We might as well expect the Athiop to 
change his colour, and the leopard his spots, 
as to attempt to change Luther.” The 
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‘book then concludes with an exhortation to 


all Christians to bury their dissensions, and 
with the same courage as they did against 
Turks, Saracehs, and infidels, to unite to- 
gether against this ridiculous friar, imbecile 
in strength, but in mind more injurious than 
all Turks, Saracens, or infidels.” 

This production, of which Henry was 
proud, was taken to Rome by Clarke, the 
Dean of Windsor, who submitted it to the 
Pope, who accepted it with many praises. 
It is said that the title of Most Christian 
King had been given to Henry by Pope 
Julius, but never formally acknowledged, 
and when Clarke presented this book to the 
pope he demanded from His Holiness the 
title of Defender of the Faith for his mas- 
ter. It was conceded, after opposition, but 
only for life. Heftry, however, always re- 
tained it, and annexed it to the crown in 
the parliament held in the thirty-fifth year 
of his reign. 

At this time, then, the king was a zeal- 
ous and rather bigoted Roman Catholic, as 
may be proved by the number of Lollards - 
burned in the early part of his reign; in 
fact he burned men for Protestantism up to 
the year 1533. 

It is singular that in 1533 Latimer was 
forbidden to preach in London, but in 1535 
was made Bishop of Worcester. This fact 
alone will illustrate the sudden change 
which came over Henry. In so short a 
time he had become the patron of heretics. 

Latimer left London and went to Bristol, 
where he created a great sensation by 
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preaching against the Roman abuses. He 
was, however, closely watched by emissaries 
of Cromwell, acting, of course, under Hen- 
ry’s order. Two letters* are extant, which 
throw great light upon this incident. A 
commissioner was sent down to watch both 
Latimer and his rival Hubberdin, who, 
though a Roman Catholic, was opposed to 
the king’s doings. In the letter written to 
Cromwell we read that Latimer had 
preached such doctrines “ as yn hell to be 
no fyer sensyble: the sowles that be yn 
purgatory to have no nede of our prayers, 
but rather to pray for us: no sayntes to be 
honyred, no pylgrymage to be usyd: our 
blessed Lady to be a synner, as it hath 
been reportyd and taken by the herers ;” 
and of Hubberdin we read that “ he preach- 
yd scharply agenste Latomer’s artycules,” 
and the city between them was thrown into 
confusion. 

The other letter is from John Hylsey, the 
prior of the Friars Preachers of Bristol, to 
Cromwell. He confirms the report of the 
commissioners, and_speaks of Latimer as “ a 
man nott unknowne.” He says, “I wrote 
unto yowe that hytt came by the prechynge 
of owne Mr. Latymar, a, man nott un- 
knowne. I wrote also that he spake of 


pylgrymages, worshyppyng off ymages, off 


purgatory, &c.” And yet, after this vigi- 
lant supervision, before a year was over Lati- 
mer was made Bishop of Worcester. But 
that year, 1534, was an eventful one for 
England ; in it the whole spiritual govern- 
ment of the country was changed. The 
-arliament met on the 15th January and 
sat till the 31st of March, and during that 
short period they effected the following 
vital changes : — They disqualified the bish- 
ops from taking cognizance of the crime 
ot heresy; they ordered the ecclesiastical 
constitutions to be examined, to select such 
as were worth preserving, and to abolish 
the rest; and the king, for this purpose, 
was to appoint sixteen Members oft Parlia- 
ment and sixteen of the clergy ; they abol- 
ished the annates — first fruits of bishoprics 
paid by English prelates to Rome; they 
abolished for ever the authority of the pope 
in England, and settled the mode of elect- 
ing and consecrating bishops without ap- 
peal to the pope; they abolished Peter's 
pence, and al] maner of bulls and mandates 
sent from Rome. 

What had caused this sudden change? 
Was it conviction of the truth of Lu- 
ther’s teaching, which Henry had opposed 
— conviction of the fallacy of the doctrines 


* Cotton MSS.—Cleop., E iv., fol. 56 and 140, 


| 
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he had held all his life, and defended ? 
Had he become a convert to the Reforma- 
tion? We are afraid other circumStances 
ean be found in such close juxtaposition 
with this change as to look so like causes 
that we are almost forced to abandon the 
idea of anything like religious conviction or 
sympathy with the Reformation. 

He had some time before privately mar- 
ried Anne Boleyn,* and the ceremony was 
conducted by one of whom we shall present- 
ly have to speak ; for he figured prominent- 
Y in the preliminary work of ecclesiastical 

estruction and spoliation — that man was 
Roland Lee, afterwards Bishop of Coventry, 
and Lord President of the Principality of 
Wales. 

After this, finding all negotiations with 
Rome to be futile, he had prevailed on 
Cranmer to pronounce sentence of divorce 
between himself and Catherine ; ¢ and to 
secure its efficacy, he, it is thought, at the 
instigation of Cromwell, renounced the au- 
thority of the Pope, took upon himself the 
supremacy of the English Church, and in- 
dicted all the clergy for submitting to the 
legantine court of Wolsey. They then of- 
fered to pay him £100,000, which he would 
not accept, until after much cavil they had 
inserted in the grant a clause which virtu- 
ally acknowledged him as supreme head of 
the Church. It was done; the last link of 
the chain which bound England to Rome 
for so many centuries was broken; and this 
Parliament of which we have been speaking 
added to its acts the annulling of the king’s 
marriage with Catherine of Arragon, and 
the confirmation of that with Anne Boleyn; 
then commissioners were sent into the coun- 
ties by its injunction, to the effect that all 
subjects must be sworn to the observance 
of this Act, in which was a clause declaring 
the king’s supremacy, under pain of being 
indicted for high treason. ‘ 

Through disobedience to this injunction 
Sir Thomas More and Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, lost their heads. We fear the 
coincidences in this case of Henry are too 
great to leave any room as yet for convic- 
tion. He had a wife whom he wished to 
divorce ; the power necessary to effect that 
was not willing; but at the moment the 
world was in rebellion against both the 
spirituality and temporality of that power, 
its influence, in the shape of secret agents, 
bad already reached England, and an out- 
ery had already been raised. What more 
likely than the absorption of a monarch so 
situated in the general current of event, es- 


* 14th November, 1532. ft 10th May, 1533. 
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pecially as it was by this coincidence that 
e was enabled, by throwing off the juris- 
diction of the pope, and taking upon him- 
self the supreme direction of the Church, to 
effect his purposes. That he was acting un- 
der the influence of religious conviction is 
too untenable to be accepted for a moment. 
That in the course of his subsequent pro- 
ceedings he discovered much to alter, or at 
least to modify his opinions of the state of 
the Church is certain, but there is no evi- 
dence to prove that he was what is now 
termed a Protestant. He persecuted real 
Protestants all through his reign; and, in 
fact, the Reformation was not consummated 
in England until the rise of the Puritans, 
whose long and bloody crusade was at last 
crowned with victory. 

We may here remark that the last act of 
Henry’s life proved him to be no Protestant. 
In his will he supplicated the “ Virgin Mary 
and all her holy company of heaven.” He 
endowed an altar at Windsor, to be honor- 
ably kept up with all things necessary for a 
daily mass there to be read perpetually 
while the world shall endure, and he en- 
dowed the poor Knights of Windsor upon 
condition that they should repeat eternal 
masses for his soul. 

But we must return from Henry’s mo- 
tives to his acts. Clement VII. died in 
September, 1534, and Paul III. succeeded. 
Parliament met, and passed other Acts 
which tended to break every remaining 
connection with Rome. It acknowledged 
the king’s title as supreme head of the 
Church ; it enacted against those who had 
spoken evil of the king; it deprived per- 
sons charged with high treason of the bene- 
fit of the sanctuaries; it established a form 
of oath with respect to the Act for settling 
the succession of the crown; it gave the 
king the annates which had been taken from 
Rome, and granted to him one-tenth of the 
revenues of the benefices ; it ordered the ese 
tablishment of twenty-four suffragan bish- 
ops, with power to each diocesan to nomi- 
nate two persons, of whom the king should 
choose one; and it condemned Fisher and 
More to perpetual imprisonment ; they were 
also specially exempted by the king from 
openers pardon he afterwards granted. 

en it had broken up, the king ordered 
by proclamation that the name of the 
should be expunged from all the books that 
could be found, and then the bishops ex- 
pressly renounced their obedience to the 
see of Rome * He had now committed him- 
self to a course of action, and was resolved 
to maintain it by every means in his power. 


* Acta Regia, 
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His’ most bitter opponents were the 
monks; they preached and plotted against 
him; one of them, Peyto, a Cordelier, told 
him to his face that the dogs would “lick 
his blood like Ahab’s.” But the fate of the 
Charter-house fraternity was a terrible ex- 
ample to them, and ‘indicated what they 
were to expect who opposed Henry. A 
commissioner, Bedyll, was sent to them to 
submit to them some books against the pri- 
macy of Rome and other subjects, and to 
get from them their opinions. He says, in 
his letter to Cromwell, “ I demanded of hym 
whether he and the vicar, and other of the 
seniors, had seen or herd the said annota- 
tions, .. . . and he aunsered, that the vi- 
car and he and Nudigat had spent the tyme 
upon thaim ty] ix or x of the clok at night, 
and they saw nothing in thaim wherby 
they wer moved to alter thair opinion.” 
The result of this investigation was, that on 
the 27th April, 1535, John Houghton, the 
prior, was executed; on the 18th June, two 
others, Exmoor and Newdigate; and on 
the 4th of August, nine more. The execu- 
tion of the prior was attended with the foul- 
est cruelty.* 

The dissolution of a religious house was 
not such a new idea as has been represent- 
ed. We must acquit Wolsey of being the 
prime cause in thiscase. The general rep- 
resentation of historians is, that he first gave 
the notion of dissolving monasteries when he 
procured from the king and the pope per- 
mission to dissolve several small priories, to 
build with their revenues his college at Ox- 
ford; but from the fourteenth century that 
had been repeatedly done by others when 
occasion required. In 1390, William of 
Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, with the 
pope and king’s permission, bought the pri- 
ories of Hornchurch and Writtle, in Essex, 
and settled their revenues on his new col- 
lege at Oxford, and some time after he man- 
aged to get for this same foundation Takley, 
in Essex, and Hamele, in Hampshire; An- 
dover was also settled upon his college at 
Winchester. 

At the revival of letters in the fourteenth 
century, there was no difficulty in getting 
small priories or monasteries if a noble or 
an ecclesiastic wished to found a school or 
college. This is a significant fact of an in- 
sensible change of feeling as regards clois- 
ter life in England. : 
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* He was first half-hanged, then cut down, when 


he said, ‘*‘ Most holy Lord Jesus, have —— upon 
me in this hour! ” The executioner then pulled out 
his heart, and his last words were, ‘‘ Good Jesus! 
what will ye do with my heart?”” When dead he 
was quartered, and one of his arms was set over his 
monastery. 
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In 1437 Archbishop Chicheley founded 
All Souls College, Oxford, upon the reve- 
nues of several alien priories.* Henry VI. 
founded Eton College, and King’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1441, with the revenues of 
alien priories. Magdalen College, Oxford, 
founded by Bishop Wainfleet, of Winches- 
ter, 1459, arose from the ruins of the prio- 
ries of Sele, in Sussex, and Selbourne, in 
Hampshire. The nunnery of St. Rhade- 
gunde, in Cambridge, was suppressed in 
1497 by John Alcock, the Bishop of Ely, to 
found Jesus College. Margaret, Countess 
of Richmond, founded, in 1505, Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, by the suppression of the 
abbey of Creyke, iu Norfolk ; and in 1508, 
she turned the priory of St. John the Evan- 
gelist into St. John’s College, and her exec- 
utors carried on the design. Fisher, who 
was one, procured the dissolution of the nun- 
neries at Heynham, in Kent, and Brom- 
halle, in Berks; and the hospital of Regu- 
lars, at Osprey, was suppressed, and its rev- 
enues settled upon St. John’s.t In 1515, 
Brazen Nose College, Oxford, was founded 
by William Smith, Bishop of Lincoln, who, 
alter purchasing the priory of Cold Norton, 
Oxfordshire, of the abbot and convent of 
Westminster, endowed this college with its 
lands.t So that Wolsey, whatever else he 
might have done, must be acquitted of be- 
ing the first innovator upon monastic privi- 
leges. 

Circumstances were long tending towards 
such a necessity. Without indorsing the 
atrocious libels which wére circulated and 
palmed off on the people about the atrocities 
perpetrated in the monasteries, there can 
be no question that there was a great deal 
of irregularity, especially amongst the friars. 
The satirists of that period find an ample 
subject in the mendicant and preaching 
orders for their wit. Erasmus has left to 
posterity some of the most severe animad- 
versions levelled at them, and he was no 
reformer. ‘The Benedictines were lazy, 
rich, and careless; the friars were only too 
active. Wherever a man was thriving, the 
friar was about his house; when he was 
dying, they hovered about his bed, persuad- 
ed him to leave his ill-gotten money to the 
Church, and die in one of their “ shirts,” 


* Alien priories were small foreign monasteries 
whose monks were generally foreigners, and, there- 
fore, their fate varied. In war they were seized, 
and in peace they were restored. The work of early 
dissolution began with them. 

t The Johnians are still proud of the title ‘‘ Lady 
Margaret's men.” 


¢ Tanner’s ‘‘ Notitia Monastica.” 
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which would be a safe passport to bliss.* 
They wandered all over the country, selling 
charms and relics to the people, and preach- 
ing to them about the marvels of the saints, 
their adventures and miracles. Each one 
drained the people of their pence for his 
house, and, not content with this, they were 
always active agents for papal extortion and 
intrigue. For along time before any no- 
tion had been entertained of a doctrinal 
reform, there had existed a conviction in 
people’s minds that the time had come when 
the world could exist without monkery ; and 
we must make some allowance for the acts 
of Henry and his ministers, when we reflect 
upon this growing tendency to a new life. 
The world, as we have said, was in a tran- 
sition state ; the day of contemplation had 
gone, and the present busy life of intellec- 
tual and physical activity was just manifest- 
ing its first symptoms. It is not improbable 
that Henry had some notion in his mind of 
such a change long before even he had 
thought of his divorce, at the very time 
when he was composing his theological 
thunderbolt against Luther. 

One of his favourite chaplains was John 
Leland, a man who may be fairly called the 
father of English antiquities. He studied 
both at Oxford and Cambridge, and for his 
age was a great linguist, being familiar, ac- 
cording to Bishop Bale, with “ sondrye 
languages, as Greke, Latyne, Frenche, Ital- 
ian, Spanyshe, Brittyshe, Saxonyshe, 
Walshe, Englyshe. and Scottyshe.” There 
is evidence, in an old proctor’s book of 
Cambridge, that he paid his fees for the 
degree of B.A. in 1522, being then about 
sixteen years old. He was soon made king’s 
chaplain, but the exact date of the appoint- 
ment cannot be ascertained ; it was, proba- 
bly, a few years after the degree, as he then 
went to France to study at Paris under the 
celebrated Francis Sylviue, and was away 
some years. On his return he took orders, 
was made king’s chaplain, then given the 
rectory of Popeling, in Calais, eile library 
keeper to the king, and in 1533, by a com- 
mission under the Broad Seal, appointed 
king’s antiquary, by which commission he 
was authorized to “search after England’s 
antiquities, and peruse the libraries of all 


* It had long lived in tradition that King John, 
when he died, begged that he might be buried ina 
Franciscan cowl, which was done. This notion, 
however, was viewed with orthodox contempt by 
historians. Within the memory of men living it 
has, however, been elevated into an historical fact ; 
for upon accidentally coming upon his coffin in 
Worcester Cathedral, it was opened, and the bodv 
with the monk’s cowl found in an extraordinary 
state of preservation. a 
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cathedrals, abbeys, priories, colleges, &c., 
and all places wherein records, writings, and 
secrets of antiquity were. deposited.” What- 
ever the motive of this appointment may 
be, its results were beneficial, for Leland 
* went into every corner of the country, 
gathered together an immense store of ex- 
tracts from, and complete transcriptions of, 
old documents, which really form the basis 
not only of our national antiquities, but our 
national history, for antiquities is the foster- 
mother of history. It resulted also in a 
geographical triumph, for in his “ Itinera- 
ry,” written after bie return, we have the 
first complete physical description of our 
country. 

But the facts we want to point out are 
these. The office of King’s Antiquary was 
never heard of before the appointment of 
Leland, nor has it ever been maintained 
since; and it is a singular coincidence that 
just before the commencement of the disso- 
lution of monasteries, Henry, who was a 
great lover of learning, as is proved by his 
continued patfonage of this unfortunate 
scholar, should send him out to search these 
establishments. It is probable that Leland 
did not start upon this expedition till 1536, 
for there is extant a royal dispensation 
bearing that date, giving him liberty to 
appoint a curate at Popeling, in order that 
he might devote himself to. his research. 
In this research he spent six years, and on 
his return the king, on 3rd April, 1542, 
presented him to the rich rectory of Hasely, 
in Oxfordshire, then in the diocese of Lin- 
coln, and the year after he was given a 
prebend of King’s College,- now Christ 
Church, Oxford, and then the prebend of 
East and West Knowle, near Salisbury. 

It is probable at this time, when near! 
all the monasteries had fallen into the www 
of the king, that he must have applied to 
His Majesty to be allowed once more to go 
out on an expedition to save some of the 
valuable works which were being so wan- 
tonly sacrificed, for in his New Year's Gift, 
which was a treatise presented to the king 
in 1546, one year before Henry’s death, 
Leland speaks of “youre most gracious 
commission in the XXXV yeare of pros- 
perouse revgne, to the entente that monu- 
mentes of auncent wryters myghte be 
brought out of deadly darknesse to lyvely 
lyght.” This would be in the year 1544, 
and certainly cannot be the same expedition 
for which the royal dispensation was issued 
in 1536, but it has led to great confusion, 
especially amongst the encyclopaedists, who, 
with reckless disregard to chronology, unite 
in saying that Lelénd was appointed to 
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search the monasteries in the thirty-fifth 
year of the reign of Henry VIII. nates 
and that he spent six years in collecting 
materials; but by this time all the monas- 
teries were cleared and disposed of, and 
Henry died in 1547, so that he could not 
have been living when Leland returned, 
which is impossible, because we have it in 
Leland’s own writings that at the return 
from the expedition he was given the two 
rich prebends. There must, then, have 
been two expeditions, the one in 1536, whilst 
the smaller monasteries were being visited, 
and the other in 1544, to rescue what could 
be found in their libraries, which were then 
being cleared out. But the idea of sending 
Leland to them was mooted in 1533, when 
he was made King’s Antiquary, so that it 
appears probable that Henry contemplated 
such a measure even then. 

The first step taken openly was in 1535, 
when it was moved in the council to sup- 
press the monasteries, and debated with 
much warmth, Cranmer and Cromwell look- 
ing upon it as a great step towards reform- 
ing the Church, but the bishops of Winches- 
ter, Lincoln, and others, and the Duke of 
Norfolk, opposed it. Henry, therefore, 
resolved, as Cromwell had previously ad- 
vised him, upon doing it himself gradually. 
He then ordered a general visitation, to 
ascertain their internal condition, how their 
rules were kept, and not omitting to gather 
information as to the extent and title of 
their possessions, their resources, &c. It was 
a wise step. How many institutions even 
in the present day could stand a sudden 
and searching investigation by hired inspec- 
tors, to whom a certain bias had already 
been given? Henry knew very well that 
many discoveries would be made of moral 
dereliction, of lax discipline, even of crime, 
which, when publicly announced, would 
pave the way for the final measures he had 
in view. To this end a general visitation 
was appointed, and we may here mention, 
for clearness’ sake, that the whole work 
was carried on in this way. First, there 
was a general visitation and report issued ; 
then there was a suppression of the smaller 
monasteries, and afterwards a suppression 
of the larger. 

Cromwell, who was now rising into favour, 
was appointed Visitor-General, and chose 
as sub-visitors, amongst others, the follow- 
ing, who appear more prominently in the 
work :— Richard Layton, Thomas Leigh, 
William Petre, doctors of law ; John Loudon, 
Dean of Wallingford ; Roland Lee, who had, 
been one of the king’s chaplains, and per-~ 
formed the marriage ceremany between 
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. 
Henry and Anne Boleyn, and Thomas Bey- 
dell. The visitation did not commence un- 
til the autumn of 1535, and its work was to 
release all religious persons under the age of 
twenty-four years and confine the rest to the 
monastery, the abbot giving those who de- 
parted a priest’s gown and 40s of money. A 
passage from a paper written by the Abbot 
of Wardon, containing his reasons for re- 
signing, will illustrate this point. He says — 
‘‘ Furste immediatele after the kinges graces 
visitacion was executed by his commission- 
ers, Master Doctor Leigh and Master Jo. ap 
Reece mi saide bretherne toke oc- 
casion agenst me thereat and said amongst 
them that I was the cause whi that thei were 
enclosidd within ther monasteri.” * 
The visitors received instructions in 
eighty-six articles, the principal of which 
were that they were to collect the monks in 
their chapter-house, and every one should 
be compelled to give in his obedience to 
Henry, and Anne, his wife; to confess the 
pope had no authority in the country, to 


call him bishop only ; to find out how many 
preachers there were, and to examine their 
sermons, and if not orthodox to burn them ; 
to admonish the preachers to commend to 
God and the people the king as supreme head 
ef the Church. After thus caring for their 
spiritual welfare, they were to make them pro- 


duce all their gold and silver plate and other 
movable goods, and give up a true inventory 
of them. The subsequent steps taken by the 
visitors will prove dhe that they must have 
had private instructions to induce the 
monks in some way to resign and deliver 
up their monasteries to the king, in hope of 
a pension, for we find that urged upon them 
always, and mostly with good result. 

_ Sull Henry at this time was anxious that 
the idea should not spread, that he was going 
to dissolve the monasteries, for letters began 
to pour in from the abbots, who were thor- 
oughly alarmed. The king replied by ap- 
prehending those who had circulated the re- 
port, and sending them to prison. The sus- 
picion, however, continued, and to satisfy 
them a circular letter was sent round, to as- 
sure them that if they lived in due order, 
and acknowledged the king’s supremacy, 
they should not be interfered with.¢ Mean- 
time the visitation went on, and the first 
house surrendered was that of Langdon, in 
Kent, on 13th November, 1535, t where Dr. 
Layton declared, in his letter to Cromwell, 


* Cotton MS. — Cleop., E iv., fo, 163, printed in 
Camden, Soc. Pub, Edited by Mr, Thomas Wright. 


t Strype’s Mem., vol. i., pt, i,, p. 321, 
t Rymer, Feed, xiv., 555, . 
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he caught the abbot, William Sayer, in bed 
with his concubine ; he knocked at the door 
of the sleeping apartment, but received no 
answer ; he then proceeded to force it open 
with a pole-axe, but “ his gentlewoman, be- 
styrred hir stumpis toward hir starting 
hoilles (holes), and then Barblett (thé man 
who was put to watch) towke the tendre 
damoisel, and affter I had examined her, to 
Dover, then to the maire, to sett hir insome 
cage or prison for viii. dais, and brought the 
holy father abbot to Canterbury, there in 
Chrestechirche I will leve hym in prison.” 
Others soon followed : the priory of Folke- 
stone on November 15th, and the next day 
that of Dover, in February, 1536, that of 
Bilsington, in Kent, and Merton, in York- 
shire. 

When the Parliament met in 1536, they 
passed the Act for the suppression of all 
monasteries whose revenues were under 
£200 per annum, and gave the king the es- 
tates. Of this number 376 were dissolved, 
by which Henry acquired a revenue of 
£32,000, and a capital in plate and goods 
of £100,000. 

The report which had been presented by 
the visitors was the pretext for this step. 
That a body of gentlemen, clergymen, and 
scholars could be found ready to do this very 
dirty work does not speak well for the state 
of things. That they were prejudiced in their 
business we shall show from their own let- 
ters; that they were venal we shall also 
show. Their report was filled with revela- 
tions of the most vile and obscene character ; 
charges were made against the monks of crimes 
which degraded them below the level of 
beasts ; and, according to them, monasteries, 
instead of being places of refuge for holy 
men, were dens of iniquity, for which no 
other term could be found than that of the 
city of Soddm. It is said that all copies of 
this report were destroyed in the reign of 
Mary; but Burnet says he saw an extract of 
part of it, concerning 144 houses, which con- 
tained the most revolting revelations. We 
shall be able to show from the letters of these 
visitors, which have been collected from the 
Cottonian and Harleian MSS., and published 
by the Camden Society, that they dwelt with 
great emphasis upon the horrible vices of the 
monks ; but their evidence is much impaired 
when we find them catering for bribes for 
Cromwell, seizing on plate and valuables ; in 
fact, acting like hired spoilers and licensed 
rogues. We cannot adopt their testimony as to 
the foul charges they made against the monks. 
That there was irregularity there can be no 
question whatever ; thajgpere and there acase 
of immorality occurred is equally certain ; 
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but to believe that they were sunk so low 
as to be worse than beasts of the field, 
we must have better evidence than that of 
hired spies, bailiffs, and depredators. The 
whole system was rotten to the core; but 
’ we must make a vast distinction between 
the friars who wandered about over the 
country, went into people’s houses with the 
greatest freedom, and were, therefore, 
thrown more into temptation, and those 
monks who remained within the walls of 
their monasteries, seldom venturing beyond 
them, and then only by special leave. Let 
us remember always, as a matter of justice, 
before we accept all that these visitors re- 
port, that they were men who were paid to 
do a certain work, well delineated for them ; 
they were hired to break in upon the priva- 
cy of aged abbots, to lay violent hands, if 
necessary, upon their persons, to rifle their 
desks and drawers, to read their private 
letters, to peep into dormitories, to cross- 
question servants, to watch, pry, listen, and, 
in fact, to play the most contemptible part 
that could be allowed to men, for which ty- 


rants generally employ bullies, felons, and 


es. 
The dissolution of the smaller monasteries 
was only the first part of the programme. 
In 1536 an Act was een (27 ena VU.) 
entitled “An Acte whereby Religious Houses 
of Monkes, Chanons, and Nonnes whiche 
may dyspend Manors, Landes, Tenemants, 
and Heredytaments above the clere yearly 
value of £200, are geven to the Kinges High- 
ness, his heires and successours for ever.” 
In 1538 there were 21 suppressed ; in 1539 
there were 101; a list of which is given in 
Rymer.* There were, in 1539, 57 surren- 
ders, 37 of which were abbeys or priories, 
and 20 nunneries, and by this visitation the 
king acquired revenues to the amount of 
£160,000, besides gold and silver, precious 
stones, furniture, and materials found in the 
monasteries. Henry then, at the instigation, 
it is said, of Gardiner, published a law call- 
ed “ The Six Articles,” in order to convince 
the people that though he suppressed the 
monasteries, he had no intention of interfer- 
ing with the religion of the country. This 
Act is also known by the title of “ The 
Bloody Statutes ;” for it sentenced to death 
by burning or hanging all who should deny 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation, who 
pleaded for the necessity of administering the 
sacrament to the people in both kinds, 
who urged that it was lawful for priests to 
marry or to break the vow of chastity, or that 
private masses were of no service, and au- 
ricular confession not mecessary to salvation. 
* Rymer, Feed, xiv., 590° 
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When the work of devastation was com- 

leted, there was naturally a great outcry 
in the country as to what was to be done 
with the immense wealth suddenly turned 
out of its channel towards the king’s treas- 
ury. The hungry poor who depended upon 
the invariable charity of the monastery — 
that virtue which they preserved in the 
darkest period of their history — began to 
feel that they were suddenly cast adrift, 
and hunger raised its hoarse voice, and 
made itself heard in the palace. The king, 
to quiet the awakening apprehension on 
the part of the ecclesiastics, in December, 
1540, turned the Abbey of Westminster 
into a bishop’s see, with a deanery, twelve 
prebends, officers for the cathedral, and a 
choir, and Thomas Thirlby was appointed 
bishop.* In 1541, August 4th, he made 
three bishoprics — Chester, out of the mon- 
astery of St. Werburgh, with a deanery and 
six prebends.t On 3rd September, Glouces- 
ter was made a bishopric, with a deanery 
and six prebends, out of the monastery of 
St. Peter’s and John Wakeman, who had 
been Abbot of Tewkesbury, was first bish- 
op-t On the 4th September, Peterborough 
Abbey was made a bishopric, with a dean- 
ery and six prebends, with John Chambers, 
the last abbot, as bishop. The next year 
the abbey of Osney was made a bishopric, 
with a deanery and six rebeorns and 
Robert King, the last abbot, became Bishop 
of Oxfordshire, the abbey church being his 
cathedral; the see was then removed to 
Oxford, Christ Church being the cathedral. 
On June 4th, 1542, the bishopric of Bris- 
tol was made, with a deanery and six pre- 
bends, out of the monastery of St. Augus- 
tine’s, in that city.§ The priories at most 
cathedrals, such as Canterbury, Winches- 
ter, Durham, Worcester, Carlisle, Roches- 
ter, and Ely were converted into deaneries 
and colleges of prebends ; but this was very 
far short of what Cranmer had designed, or 
even of what the king had intended ; for 
he had projected that in every cathedral 
there should be readers of divinity, Greek, 
and Hebrew, and a number of students 
maintained and instructed in theology, 
whom the bishop might ordain and settle 
in his diocese.** The original MS. of this 
project shows, in addition to what is men- 
tioned by Burnet, that “ olde servantes de- 
cayd to have lyfings, allmshouses for pour 


* Rymer, Feed. i., 705. § Rymer, Feed. i., 731. 
+ Rymer, Foed.i., 718. || Rymer, Feed. i., 748. 
+ Rymer, Feed. i., 724.  Rymer, Feed. i., 748. 


** Burnet, tome i., pp. 300-301. 
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folke to be sustaynd in . . . dayly almes to 
be mynystrate, mendyng of highwase, and 
exhybision for mynysters off the Chyrche.”* 
This peace offering cost the king, it is said, 
only seven or eight thousand pounds per 
annum, out of money drawn from the ruin 
of nearly seven hundred religious houses.t 

An inspection of the sale list of goods, 
utensils, &c., will satisfy any one that His 
Majesty’s emissaries were most zealous in 
his service. We give a few quotations : — ¢ 
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“ Bordesley. — Sales ther made the xxiii day 
of September, anno regni regis Henrici VILL, 
30 mo, atthe survey ther. . 

“ Fyrste sold to Raffe Sheldon, esquyer, and 
Mr. ciiom, the iron and glasse in the 
wyndowes of the north ile of the cloyster. 
Item receyvd, xxii, Viiig. 

“ Of the same, Mr. Grevyll, for a lytle table, 
and the pavyng stone ther, iii® iv’. 


“« Gray Friars of Stafford. — Sold to the war- 
den ii brasse potts, viii®. 

** Sold to the Town of 
candlesticks, 

“ To the warden, 6 plattes, 

“ A frying panne and a payre of 
pothangers, . ° . 


Stafford, 2. 


vs. 
iis. 


via.” 


It is quite clear that the commissioners of 
the king did their work well, and cleared 
everything out of the monastery. Nothing 
escaped their vigilance ; stained glass, iron- 
work, bells, altar cloths, altar anlin books, 
images, copes, brewing tubs, troughs, brass 
pots, spits for cooking, stew-pans, trivets, 
plates, basins, and even frying-pans, all 
were seized, turned into money, and re- 
corded, if only six pence. Nay, we even 
find that at the monastery of Gray Friars, 
at Lichfield, “a presse, a bedstede, and a 
dore,” were sold to one Mr. Dobson for 
“ four pence.” 

But the damage done to literature can 
scarcely be estimated. Bale, Bishop of 
Ossory, although an enemy of the monks, 
laments with the sorrow of a scholar over 
the desolation caused by the wanton igno- 
rance of the commissioners. Writing in 
1549, he tells us that they would not have 
reproached the king with the loss of their 
libraries if only the valuable works they 
contained had been saved; “if only,” he 


* Cotton MSS.— Cleop,, E iv, fol. 305. The 
commencement of which, written in the king’s hand, 
is —— by Mr. Wright, in his admirable collection 
of letters, in Camden Soc. Pub., p. 262. 


t Rapin, Hist., vol. i., p. 829. 
¢t Full lists may be seen in the work of Mr. 
Wright, before quoted, to which I am indebted for 


these quotations. The MS. is Addit. MSS, Brit. 
Mus., No. 11,041, fol. 86. 
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says, “there had been in every shyre of 
Englande but one solemne lybrary to the 
reservacyon of those noble works .... © 
but to destroye all without consyderacyon, 
is and wyll be unto Englande for ever a 
most horrible infamy among the grave sen- 
yours of other nacions.” The jewels, and 
gold and silver clasps were torn off the vol- 
umes, and kept aside, whilst the books them- 
selves were sold for waste paper; it was 
sufficient if it were illuminated to insure its 
fate; the illuminations were torn out, and 
the book cast away to the general recess, to 
be sold for what it would fetch. In this 
way, according to Bale, they came to base 
uses ; they were used by servants to scour 
their candlesticks, to rub their boots; some 
were sent abroad to the foreign bookbinders ; 
and he tells us he knew a case where a 
tradesman bought the contents of two noble 
libraries for forty shillings, and had been 
using them for nearly ten years for waste 
paper, and had enough left to last him many 
years more. It is not a matter of surprise 
then, that when we read Leland’s account 
of the monastic libraries, we read of books 
seen by him which are not now extant; and 
the best proof perhaps of what we have 
lost is in the richness of what little has been 
saved, and which now form the valuable 
collections — the Cottonian, in the British 
Museum, and the MSS. in the Bodleian at 
Oxford, collected by Cotton and Parker. 
Those of the Cotton library number 100,000 
MSS., and those of the Bodleian 30,000. 
But the king was not allowed to rest ; he 
was besieged with applications by hungry 
nobles for estates wrested from the Church ; 
and a practice sprung up which is immor- 
talized by the name of “ Praying for an es- 
tate.” They used to kneel, and specify 
what lands they wanted, and they bribed 
Cromwell. The Chancellor, Audeley, bar- 
gaining with the Secretary for the abbey 
of Osney, sent one day a letter with “ twen- 
ty pounds, with my r hearty good will, 
for some present trouble in this suit.” He, 
however, failed; but was consoled with two 
rich monasteries, from the spoils of which 
he built a magnificent mansion — Audeley 
End. Sir Thomas Elyot promised, when 
begging for a share, “ whatever portion of 
land that I shall attain by the king’s grace 
I promise to give your lordship the first 
fruits, with my assured faithful heart and 
service.” They even wanted Henry to 
spoil the colleges, but he was disgusted with 
their unholy avarice, and rebuked them. 
“] perceive the abbey lands have fleshed 
you, and set your teeth on edge to ask those 
of the colleges. We pulled down sin by 
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defacing the monasteries, but you desire to 
throw down all goodness by subversion of 
colleges.” 

At length a commission was issued to 
Thomas Cromwell and others, dated 12th 
them to sell the 
estates of the monasteries which were not 
given away to the nobles at the rate of 
twenty years purchase. 

But we must leave this scene of desola- 
tion, and advance to the delineation of the 
last tragedy played out under the walls of 
that great monastery, which we have made 
the central figure in this history of the In- 
fluence of English Monasticism. 

Of all the Benedictine monasteries in 
England, Glastonbury Abbey was the most 
flourishing and the least corrupt at the time 
when the great change came. It had 
weathered a storm of legal contention 
against tyrannical simony, which had lasted 
for nearly three centuries, and a fire which 
had nearly razed it to the ground. Its 
churches were rebuilt and redecorated, its 
out-buildings were extended, it was at peace 
within itself, and the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells was effectually kept at bay. Richard 
Beere, who died onthe 20th January, 1524, 
was one of the most splendid and distin- 

uished of the abbots who had presided at 

lastonbury from the time of Dunstan. 
He was the friend of Henry VIL., and went 
to Rome as his ambassador to convey his 
congratulations to Pius IV. on his elevation 
to the chair. He was also a great friend of 
Erasmus, who corresponded with him, con- 
sulted him on literary matters, and even re- 
frained at his advice from publishing a work 
he had written upon theology. 

Upon his death the convent met, and de- 
cided upon paying Wolsey the compliment 
of choosing an abbot for them. Wolsey 
had been Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
therefore was well acquainted with Glas- 
tonbury and the Glastonbury monks. To 
the surprise of the brotherhood, but to their 
entire satisfaction, he fixed upon Richard 
Whiting, who was then only the camer- 
arius or chamberlain, having charge over 
the wardrobe, the lavatory, the tailory, and 
the dormitory of the monks —a useful, but 
not a dignified position. Still Whiting was 
a great favourite, and no mean man. He 
was well born, a scholar, and a good Chris- 
tian. He was spoken of in the commission 
of induction as “probum et religiosum 
virum — virum itaque providum et discre- 
tum vita moribus et scientia commenda- 
bilem.” It wasa grand promotion ; — from 
the simple occupation oF looking after the 
most ordinary domestic matters, he was 
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advanced to a position little inferior to that 
of a prince. He was a mitred abbot of 
one of the richest monasteries in the king- 
dom. He had aseat in the House of Peers, 
where he wag present in the Parliament of 
1539, where he sat robed aud mitred as the 
second abbot in the kingdom; he had the 
power of conferring knighthood ; his resi- 
dence was equal to a palace; he had four 
manor-houses, rural retreats, parks, gardens, 
and fisheries. s When he went abroad on 
state occasions to attend Parliament, coun- 
cils, or Church ceremonies, he was attended 
by aretinue of 100 persons; the sons of 
noblemen and gentlemen were intrusted to 
his care to train, and of these he brought 
up more than 300 ; his table hospitality was 
profuse ; he often entertained 500 people of 
fashion at once, and every Wednesday and 
Friday the poor of the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood were relieved out of his own 
charity at the almonry. 

In 1539, as we have already mentioned, 
we find the Abbot of Glastonbury was pre- 
sent at the Parliament snmmoned to assem- 
ble on the 28th of April. A letter, * how- 
ever, is extant, the only one written by 
him to Cromwell, begging him to get him 
excused through his many infirmities and 
increasing age. We shall give it as collated 
with the original, as it forms a good por- 
trait of Richard Whiting, drawn by him- 
self. 


“Rigut HonouRABLE MY SINGLER GOOD 
LORD, — My dewtie in recommendations in 
right humble wise remembered unto youre 
goode Lordshipp. Pleasith it you to be adver- 
tised that I have received the Kinge’s writte 
commanding me to cumme unto his Graceis 
High Parleament to be holden at Westminster 
the 28th daye of this present moneth of Aprile. 
My goode Lorde, the trewthe is this, as know- 
eth our Lorde God, I have been greatlye diseased 
with dyvers infirmities more than this halffe 
yere, insomoche that for the more parte of the 
tyme I have not been able to labour fourthe of 
my housse, and I cannot po nother yett goo 
well, but wyth the helpe of my staffe in veray 
greate payne; by reason whereof I am not 
able to do my most bonden dewtie unto the 
Kinges Mageste, as with my hoole harte and 
wille I would do, and that right moche grievith 
me as knoweth God. In consideration where- 
of, goode my Lorde, in whom is my singler 
truste, I hartlie and right humblie beseke you, 
be goode Lorde unto me, as ye alwayes hitherto 
have been ; and if your Lordship thinke it so to 
be best it may please you of your great charitie 
and goodeness to move the Kinges Highness for 
me, that of his most abundant grace and pitie it 
may please his Highness moste graciously to 


* State Papers, Henry VIII. 
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pardon me, and to be absent at this time from 
this his Graceis said Parlament wherein youre 
goode Lordship may do towardes me a right- 
mercifull and charitable acte as knoweth God. 
But if the Kinges pleasure be so I wulbe gladlye 
carried thither in a horse-litter toaaccomplisshe 
his Graceis pleasure and commandmant rather 
than to tarry athome. My goode Lorde I am 
not able to make you recompense accordingly, 
otherwise then with my moste hartye prayers, 
which of my very dewtie I am bonden to rendre 
unto Almyghtie God for the greate goodleness 
ia goode Lordship hath always doon to me 
rebifore as knowest God, who alwayes pre- 
serve your goode Lordshippe in honour. 


At 
Glastonbury, the 7th day of April. 
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Yr Lordshipps Bedisman assured, 
Ric. ABBATT. 


Four years before the date of this letter, 
Glastonbury Abbey had been visited ; for 
we have an incidental mention of the fact 
in a letter written by Dr. Layton to Crom- 
well, on Bartholomew’s Day, 1535, in which 
he says:* “ Yesternyght late we came 
from Glassynburie to Bristowe;” and 
amongst the relics sent from Maiden Brad- 
ly are “ two flowres ” that on Christmas Eve, 
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unite in saying that there were eighteen of 
the parliamentary abbots present, and his 
name is mentioned amongst them. In the 
month of June, that Parliament passed an 
act for assigning all such monasteries as 
had been dissolved or should be dissolved 
hereafter to the king. It is possible that 
those noble abbots thought they were cer- 
tainly to be exempted, for it passed the 
peers on the first reading, though there 
were eighteen abbots present, and on the 
second, twenty being present, and on the 
third, though seventeen were present, 
amongst whom are more particularly men- 
tioned the Abbots of Glastonbury, Colches- 
ter, and Reading. As there were only 
twenty-eight parliamentary abbots, this was 
avery strong muster. This was in June, 
1539. The abbot, when the Parliament 
broke up, shortly after returned to Glaston- 
bury in peace, but was astonished at receiv- 
ing a visit in the month of September, when 
in the peaceful retirement of his rural seat 
of Sharpham, where no doubt he had gone 
to solace and recruit himself after the ter- 
rible journey to and from London in the 
“ horse litter.” The visitors first went to the 
monastery as we learn from their letter to 





“* hora ipsa qua Christus natus fuerat,’ will 
spring and burgen” (bud). This was, pooh 
ably, a slip of a transplant from the Holy 
Thorn of Glastonbury. Towards the end 
of the letter there is a testimony as to the 
morality of Glastonbury, which, coming | 
from such a quarter, we may accept. “ At | 
Bruton and Glassenburie ther is nothyng | 
notable, the brethren be so straitt keppide | 
that they cannot offend; ” and there is 
still further evidence in a letter written by 
John Fitz James to Cromwell, who also 
testifies to the good order of the monastery. 
He sayse, “I have spoken with my lorde x4 
bot of Glaston concernynge suche injunccions 
as weer geven hym and his covent by your 
deputie at the last visitation there.” He then 
says that the abbot objected to four of the 
articles, which, if obeyed, would very much 
interfere with the discipline of the house, 
and be very inconvenient to the abbot. He 
urges Cromwell to leave it to the discretion 
of the abbot, and says, “I doute not they 
will kepe as goode religion as any house of 
that order withyn this realme.”t 

It is quite clear however that the letter 
of old Abbot Whiting to Cromwell to ex- 
cuse him from attending the Parliament of 
1539 was unsuccessful, for all the historians 


* Cotton MSS. — Cleop., E iv., 269; and Camden 
Soc. Pub. 


t Cotton MSS. —Cleop., E iv., 39. 


Cromwell at ten o’clock in the forenoon, and 
finding the abbot was at Sharpham, they 
went there without delay, disturbed him in 
his rest, and examined him upon “ certain 
articles,” after telling him of the object of 
their visit. We must here mention the fact 
that Abbot Whiting was willing to do all he 
could consistently with his own honour and 
the honour of his monastery to please the 
| king; we have seen how in the sickness and 
| imbecility of age he undertook a long jour- 
ney of about 260 miles to be present at the 
Parliament, and it is upon record that 
when the visitors went round for the first 
time to administer the oath, as to the king’s 
supremacy, Abbot Whiting signed it at the 
head of his monks: he was ready to do 
everything consistent with his duty as a 
subject ; L received the visitors always 
with friendly hospitality, but now they had 
come to try him upon the rights of his 
monastery, he became at once a changed 
man; from being tottering and feeble, he 
rew strong at the indignity, and neither 
al promises, nor threats could induce 
him to yield to the extortionate demands of 
the visitors. They, upon his refusal, arrest- 
ed him on the spot, carried him back to the 
abbey, and in their own language “ pro- 
ceeded that night. to search his study for 
letters and books.” They declare oe: 
found secreted in his study, a written boo 
of arguments against the king’s divorce with 
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bulls, pardons, and a life of Becket, but 
“ we could not find any letter that was ma- 
teriall.” They then examined the abbot 
once more, and took down his answers, 
-which they compelled him to sign. After 
this he was taken to the Tower and confin- 
ed, “ being but a very weak man and sickly.” 
Now comes the grand point of their visit, 
and the truth appears. We must give 
their own words, as being more emphatic 
evidence of what we have stated as to their 
rapacious energy : — 

“We have in money £300 and above, 
but the certainty of plate and other stuffe 
there, as yet we know not, for we have not 
had opportunity for the same, but shortly 
we intend (God willing) to proceed to the 
same, whereof we shall ascertain your 
lordship so shortly as we may. This is also 
to advertise your lordship that we have 
found a fair chalice of gold and divers oth- 
er parcels of plate which the abbot had hid 
secretly from all such commissioners as 
have bine there in times past, and as yet he 
knoweth not that we have found the same. 
We assure your lordship it is the goodliest 
house of that sort that ever we have seen. 
We would that your lordship did know 
it as we do, then we doubt not but your 
lordship would judge it a house mete for 
the king’s majesty, and for no man else, 
which is to our great comfort, and wé trust 
verily that there shall never come any 
double hood within that house again.”* 

They spent a week in searching over 
this great abbey, and on the 28th of Sept- 
ember they wrote another letter to Crom- 
well, giving him an account of their success. 
“We have dayly founde and tryede oute 
bothe money and plate hyde and muryde 
up in wallis and other secrette places, as 
well by the abbott as other of the covent, 
and also convaide to diverse placis in the 
countrye. And in case we should here tar- 
ry this fortnighte, we do suppose daily to 
increase in plate and other goodis by false 
knave3 convayde.” They then declare 
that they found the two treasurers of the 
church, who were monks, with two clerks 
of the vestry, who were temporal men, in 
open robbery, and had committed them to 
prison. 

“ At our first entree into the treser-house 
and vestre also, we nether founde jewellis, 
plate, nor ornamentis sufficient to serve a 
pour parishe churche, wherof we cold not 
a littel marvill.” After a diligent search 
in every corner of the monastery, they at 
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length found all the plated ornaments of 
the church, and another sum of money — 
how much they could not tell, but were 
sure it was of considerable value, and they 
felt confident there was more. They de- 
clared the abbot and monks had stolen 
and hidden as much plate and ornament as 
would have sufficed to have begun a new 
abbey. “What they mentte thereby we 
leve itt to your judgmentt.” They then 
inquire what is to be done with these four 
persons, and add that the house was at, 
goodly, and princely, such as they had nev- 
er seen the like, with four parks adjoining, 
the furthermost of them but four miles from 
the house, a great “mere,” * five miles in 
compass, well replenished with pike, breme, 
perch, and roach; four fair manor-houses, 
the furthermost being only three miles dis- 
tant, and one in Dorsetshire, twenty miles 
distant. They then discharged the ser- 
vants, with a half year’s wages; the monks 
also, with a small sum and pensions accord- 
ing to the scale laid down, who, they said, 
were glad to go, and were grateful for the 
king’s kindness. They were about to sell 
the cattle for ready money, and let out the 
pastures and demesnes from Michaelmas 
quarterly, in order that the king might lose 
no rent; for the abbot had much pasture 
land in his hands. 

The book they found containing argu- 
ments against the king’s divorce was sent 
by them to Cromwell, with information that 
they had come to knowledge of “ dyvers 
and sundrye treasons commytted and done 
by the Abbot of Glastonbury.” The result 
was not long coming. A charge of high 
treason was got up against the abbot, and 
he was tried at Wells the 14th November, 
and condemned, with two other monks, for 
robbing the abbey. So the letter of Lord 
Reseell says ; but the probability is he was 
charged with high treason, as suggested to 
Cromwell by the commissioners. The 
trial must have been a pretence, since the 
abbot was allowed no time to take advice 
or prepare his defence. 

he next day, the 15th November, he 
was taken with the two monks from Wells 
to Glastonbury. Here, as a last indignity, 
he was drawn through the town upon a 
hurdle to the Tor Hill, where he was to be 
executed. He then asked pardon of God, 
and submitted to his fate patiently. He 
was hanged, and after he had been cut 
down his head was struck off, his body was 
divided into quarters, the head being 
placed over the gate of his abbey, and a 


* The fishery. 
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uarter sent to each of the four towns, 
Wells, Bath, Ilchester, and Bridgwater. 
The two monks suffered with him, and the 
memory of that deed is not extinct amongst 
the peasantry to this day, the Tor being 
still pointed out as the spot where “ poor 
Abbot Whiting was murdered.” 

Thus fell the celebrated monastery of 
Glastonbury, which is connected with the 
very earliest records, mythical and real, of 
Christianity in England. Its lands found 
their way principally into the possession of 
the Duke of Somerset, the buildings fell in- 
to ruin and the magnificent library was 
scattered. As late even as ten years ago, 
a fragment of an illuminated missal was 
found in a peasant’s house, whose children 
had gradually torn up the rest. Even now, 
for miles round the country, in farmhouses 
here and there, ave to be found portions of 
sculpture torn from the abbey, and used for 
the purpose of building. 

Thus fell Glastonbury, and thus fell En- 
glish Monasticism, amid the terror and the 
apprehension of all Europe, whose eyes 
were turned towards the strange doings of 
England. 

We must take farewell of that noble 
Mother Church of Avalon, whose career 
we have endeavoured to trace, and whose 
fate was so sad, and conclude by summing 
up in a few words what we may submit to 
be the truth as regards monasticism gener- 
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ally. : 

We have endeavoured to show its influ- 
ence upon life, literature, and art, and also 
the influence of external political circum- 


stances upon it. That it was at one time 
pure is supported by the clearest historical 
testimony ; but that it went the sad way of 
all human things is the sole teaching of its 
later history. As it terminated in a crisis, so 
it began inone. Itsprungup in the wake 
of that early Christianity which, wiping 
away its tears after ages of persecution, 
girded up its loins to march forth and do 
its Master’s work with those fierce bar- 
barian races who were overturning all the 
nations in Europe, and settling on their 
ruins. 

In one vast march of extermination they 
came down from the wilds of the North, 
and but for the interference of these Chris- 
tian missionaries, would have obliterated 
every trace of culture in Europe. For 
twelve centuries it existed in our own land, 
a mighty agency, with varied fortunes. 
We have seen it in the hands of wild 
heathen savages, its holy places violated, 
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its votaries murdered in cold blood, its treas- 
ures ransacked, its walls razed to the 
ground ; and we have seen it in peace and 
plenty, the home of a band of Christian 
men engaged in prayer, praise, and duty, 
presided over by one upon whose charity 
the poor depended, and to whose hospitali- 
ty the traveller looked for shelter and re- 
freshment. We have seen it the asylum of 
learning and art in ages of darkness and 
violence ; and we have seen it in wealth 
and luxury, yielding gradually to the influ- 
ence of corruption, becoming avaricious 
and idle, fond of pomp and greedy of pow- 
er; and finally we have seen it inthe hour 
of its doom, when the hand of the avenger 
rested heavily upon it, when the powers of 
the world conspired against it, when there 
was no mercy for the past nor hope for the 
future, when it fell before the storm, and 
now lives only in history a monument to 
the glory and the vanity of man. 


Modern Inquiries * are the results of a physi- 
cian’s leisure, employed chiefly on subjects 
cognate to his profession. Some of the essays 
and lectures contain most sensible remarks on 
the limited power of medicine ; on the absolute 
nature of many diseases, which will run their 
course either to death or recovery, and can 
neither be cured nor shortened by physic, al- 
lowing no part to drugs save that of mere 
palliation ; and on the folly and mischief of 
reckless and systematic physic-giving. Per- 
haps the most interesting passage in the vol- 
ume, just now, is that which contains the 
evidence of Dr. Bigelow before a Commission 
appointed to inquire into the mode of dealing 
with a cattle-plague in Massachusetts. The 
author strongly deprecates the notion of ex- 
terminating the disease by indiscriminate 
slaughter, and expresses certain doubts, by 
the way, as to the contagious character ascribed 
to epidemics generally by popular opinion or 
popular alarm. , 


* Modern Inquiries: Classical, Professional, and 
Miscellaneous. By Jacob Bigelow, M.D., late Pres- 
ident of the American Academy of Arts and Scien- 
ces, and late a Professorin Harvard University. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. London : 
Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 
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CHAPTER I. —_ t out of each all he could. Mon- 
sieur le Marquis died in exile, earning star- 
A VERY SMALL TOWN. vation wages by the French lessons he 
gave in an English seaport town, and his 
In the whole west of France there is no| valet de chambre died possessed of a house 
prettier town than D . Lying rather |in D , in which he had, at the time of 
out of the way, it has as yet had but few|the Consulate, opened what Americans 
pretexts for “improving” itself, and in| would call a.“ store.” His principle was 
many respects presents the same appear-|one of beautiful simplicity. He bought 
ance as it did some half a century ago.|everything and sold everything ; striving 
D is nothing in particular; not a fish-| only with delightful single-mindedness nev- 
ing town, for the sea is too far off; nor a|er to realise any profit under twenty per 
manufacturing town, for “ business ” of that | cent. upon either operation. He married a 
kind is absorbed by Cholet, which is some | wife who was crooked and blind of one eye, 
ten leagues distant, and represents the | but these slight defects were fully compen- 
manufacturing interest. D—— is, if any-| sated for to him by the dower she brought 
thing, an occasional place of passage or rest | him, and which he laid out so as to double 
for drovers, who still find it quickest and| it, — of which fact she never had the small- 
cheapest to drive their Chdletais oxen from | est token or proof. 
the banks of the Lévres to the more central| His son was unworthy of his sire, and did 
towns on the banks of the Loire, pending | nothing to improve his position in life. The 
the establishment of small local railway | father judged his offspring severely, but 
branches. No railroad leads to D——.| took care to get him advantageously mar- 
lf it did, old Martin Prévost would not have | ried, and when he died, recommended him 
been the great ruler of that small town that | to the care of his wife. 
he truly was. Prévost IT. went through life and out of 
Martin Prévost was of Swiss extraction. | it, unnoticed ; but did not dissipate his es- 
His grandfather had been valet de chambre, | tate, so that, at his death, in 1835, he left 
steward, factotum, alter ego, to a famous | what his father had left him, and what his 
Vendéan chief, a proud rich noble of the| wife’s dot had added to that, untouched 
ancien régime, but one of the few who and entire to his two sons. 
preferred the hard active life of a partisan| In Martin Prévost, the younger of these 
to anything Court favour could offer him,|two sons, the spirit of the grandfather 
and who was genuinely glad to exchange | burned strongly, and was intensified by 
Versailles for the hazards and hardships of | that atmosphere of barter which, in France 
La Chouannerie. The trading principle | above all countries, is the very “ over-soul ” 
being uppermost in the mind of the Helve- | of mankind in this nineteenth century. 
tian, the confidant of Monsieur le Marquis) Martin Prévost carried the destinies of his 
soon became rich. It was said that he/house to a remarkable height, and at the 
managed to sell a good many of the neces-| same time of which we are writing he was 
saries of existence to both sides at once, | virtually the ruler of D—— and its popula- 
and that both were his grateful customers. | tion of 3,800 souls. ihe 
He was never known to betray either, but! Martin Prévost was the money-lender of 
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the whole district, and as those who bor- 
rowed rarely repaid in cash, and as he nev- 
er lent save on unexceptionable security, it 
is not difficult to calculate how from decade 
to decade Martin’s power and wealth in- 
creased. Soon after his father’s death he 
bought a Charge de Notaire, which he kept 
for six or seven years, and then sold to con- 
siderable advantage; for he had gained for 
this office such repute that people of high 
standing came to consult him from distant 
towns even, and his opinion and advice were 
worth gold ! 

When Monsieur Martin Prévost sold his 
Etude he called this proceeding retiring 
from business. “Je me retire des affaires,” 
said he; but there were one or two sharp- 
eyed individuals, and D numbered 
marvellously few such, who opined that on 
the contrary this was the very period when 
Prévost’s business seriously began. By the 





time he had been six or seven years a nota- 
ry, no family within twenty or thirty miles 
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er young men of his station could boast of 
possessing. ) 

Wednesday was market day in D——, and 
on a certain Wednesday, not quite two 
years ago, a little group of two or three wo- 
men was gathered round the open door of 
Martin Brévost’s house talking with Mad- 
ame Jean. There was the same character 
of sharpness in each of those female faces, 
but Madame Jean had an air of authority 
which the others lacked, and the basket she 
carried on her strong stout arm was half as 
big and half as full again as any of the oth- 
er women’s baskets. It was not much past 
eight o’clock, and though the October sun 
was warm, the air was still cool, and a fresh 
but not unpleasant wind shook the boughs 
of the lime-trees overhanging the terrace of 
old Prévost’s garden. 

“ Certainly poultry is out of all price,” 
cried bitterly a skinny, black-browed wo- 
man, looking enviously at Madame Jean, 
and at a pair of huge Cochin-Chinese legs 


had a secret of which he was unpossessed ; | that protruded from her basket. “ We up 
and when he delivered over the various | at the Mairie haven’t gone out of beef and 
and voluminous documents of his office to| vegetables for I don’t know how long ; — 
his unsuspecting successor, he carried away | and beef, up now at thirteen sous, one franc 
in his prodigious memory the details of the | six a kilo, as they will call it ; well! I reck- 
financial complications of the entire neigh- | on by pounds and sous, I can’t take to their 
bourhood. But. old Prévost was a wise | new ways, though I do belong to the Ad- 
man, and though his power was felt and | ministration.” At this the speaker drew 
acknowledged, he never allowed it to be | herself up with pride. 
supposed that he ever could possibly pre- | “ Yes,” said Madame Jean, “ beef is dear, 
sume upon it. He lived well, but mod-/ and veal is bad, —all strings; and poultry 
estly and economically, having but one ser- is dear, and everything is dear.” 
vant, a woman for whom he had the deep-| _“ But nothing 1s too dear for la maison 
est respect, and as ontdoor servant a man, | Prévost,” interrupted the purveyor of Mon- 
who was gardener, labourer, groom, and sieur le Maire. ‘“ Mere Jubine well knows 
commissionaire to Madame Jean. | where she can place a fowl even for the sum 
It used to be said in and about D—— of three francs ten, — four franes even, who 
that no one knew anything that was not | can tell?” 
good, and that no one felt anything that! ‘“ Mere Jubine owed it me !” replied with 
was, touching Martin Prévost, yet every | dictatorial tone Madame Jean. “The last 
one applied to him, and every one, at some I bought from her was an unsatisfactory 
moment or other of their lives, trusted him. | fowl, so I reckoned it her at only half price, 
He had never married, but he had adopted | and took this one to make up. Our young 
his nephew, and given the young fellow an | man is not well just now, and wants light 
excellent education. Old Martin’s brother food, so I shall let him eat poultry for a few 
had turned out ill,—that is, unlucky, — days. Bless my soul! it ain’t such an extra 
and had died young in America, whither he | after all. With two pots au feu there’s the 
had emigrated, terribly in debt. What be-| whole week; reckon : — all depends on the 


1” 


came of his wife, or who or what she was, 
no one in D—— ever heard. Some peo- 
ple said she had run away from him; but 
Martin had the boy sent to him, when he 
was only six years old, had brought him up 
since then, and, I repeat it, had brought him 
up well. What created no little astonish- 
ment was, that he had not brought bim up 
over strictly, but in the way of liberty and 
money gave him to the full as much as oth-, 


management, no extras are any matter if 
you are a ménag?re, and if you are not, why 
you come to think bread itself an extra; 
but where are the ménagéres?” Madame 
Jean said this defiantly, and the other mat- 
rons were cowed. 

“Ts anything serious the matter with 
Monsieur Richard?” asked the mildest 
looking of the group in a propitiatory man- 
ner. 
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“Serious? No!” responded Madame 
Jean, as though it would have been absurd 
to suppose that anything serious could be 
the matter in so prosperous a house as that 
of Monsieur Prévost. “ Serious? No! but 
you know he never was the strongest of the 
strong ; he’s not a Turk nor a weight-throw- 
er at the fair, and he’s never quite got over 
his attack of the lungs this winter ; he’s del- 
icate, if you will, but care makes up for 
everything, and he gets lots of it.” 

“Why didn’t you buy that hare of Mére 
Lucas?” whined out the chief of the may- 
or’s kitchen. “I’ve heard say game was 
good for invalids.” 

“ Because I didn’t choose,” retorted Mad- 
ame Jean sharply. 

“ Oh!” was the rejoinder. “ Faites ex- 
cuse. I thought it might be because of 
something else,” and the woman looked 
warlike. But war with Madame Jean was 
not a thing to be dreamt of, as she quickly 
showed. Turning sharply round, and rest- 
ing the whole of o outspread hand upon 


one end of her big basket, which drove the 
other end of that well-filled recipient so far 


4 behind her shoulder that the Cochin- 
Chinese legs seemed almost sprouting from 
her back like cherub’s wings — “ Madelon,” 
saidshe, “you mean Prosper Morel. I 
know quite well what you mean; but we 
know all about it as well as you do, and we 
don’t want Monsieur le Maire or anybody 
else to inform us of anything. I had my 
thoughts about that hare, if you must know ; 
that hare never was shot, —that hare was 
caught, caught mayhap on Monsieur Riv- 
iére’s land, therefore stolen. There; call 
it by its name, stolen; a deal more likely 
stolen by Prosper Morel than by any one 
else ; but what then? primo, where’s the 

roof? You believe it ; the Maire believes 
it; the Garde’s certain sure of it; but more 
than all, I believe it ; but what then? Pros- 
oad has had his permit taken from him; 

onsieur wouldn’t help him to get it; and 
what then? Suppose the Garde catches 
him, and draws up his proces ‘verbal, and 
he gets condemned, and fined, and justice is 
satisfied, and suppose Monsieur turns him 
out of his hut up there in the forest, and 


gets another woodcutter. Well, suppose 


all that, what then? Who'll be shot in a 
by-path, or have his throat cut in his back 
shop, or have his house burnt over his bed ? ” 
The women all looked aghast and nodded 
their heads ominously, as though admitting 
that it was but too true. 

“ You fancy, do you,” continued Madame 
Jean, “ that that silent, sulky, hulking Bre- 
ton would let the worst come to the worst 
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without having his revenge. But all the 
same, Madelon : don’t you imagine we don’t 
know as well as Monsieur le Maire what 
goes on in D ——-; only I don’t buy trapped 
game. Monsieur Richard’s chasse suffices 
us. We are regular people and eat the 
hares and partridges off our own stubble. 
If Mére Lucas makes one franc fifty clear 
profit out of a hare, she pays fifty centimes, 
taking the risk. She’s welcome to it, but 
I don’t put the one franc fifty into her pock- 
et, not I!” 

“ Monsieur le Curé’s Lise does,” observed 
the mild-mannered woman. 

“ Oh! Monsieur le Curé’s Lise !” snarled 
Madelon in her most contemptuous tone, and 
as though no proceeding could possibly be 
too objectionable for Monsieur le Curé’s 
Lise. 

“ Well! Monsieur le Curé’s Lise ?” re- 
torted Madame Jean. “She’s a wise wo- 
man; she gets for two francs a hare worth 
four, not to say five, if we were in carnival 
time, and no harm done. Monsieur le Curé 
may do what he likes.” 

“There she goes across the street,” re- 
marked Madelon. 

“ And Céleste from down at Vérancour’s, 
with her,” added ‘her soft-spoken compan- 
ion. 

A laugh, indulged in together, by Mad- 
ame Jean and Madelon, seemed to establish 
peace between them. 

“It would be a fine sight to see what she 
has bought at market,” sneered Madelon ; 
“two potatoes, three olives, and an onion,. 
maybe! They do say that on fast days 
Céleste serves up fish a week old!” 

“ Fish!” echoed Madame Jean; “ fish 
out of sea or river comes a deal too dear 
for the chateau!” She laid a tremendously 
pompous accent on the first syllable. “I 
was once inside their doors, and in going 
away I had just to cross the dining-room as 
they were coming in to dinner. If you'll 
believe me, there was, besides a soup of 
bread and water, nothing but lentils and a 
red herring. But, Lord! weren’t they set 
out in fine silver dishes? It was the Wed- 
nesday of the quatre temps de Septembre. 
I’ve wondered to myself ever since then. 
what it is they live upon ; for the wind that 
blows, however healthy it may be, won't 
keep body and soul together in three grown- 
up people.” . 

“ Live upon ?” exclaimed almost savage- 
ly Madelon. ‘“ Why, upon their own im- 
portance !” 

“ To be sure,” remarked the conciliatory 
one of the group, “ they do believe in them- 
selves!” 
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“Yes,” muttered Madame Jean; “to 
make up for nobody else’s believing in 
them.” 

“ Never mind,” added Madelon; “let’s 
see what Céleste has got in the way of flesh 
for these grandees, for it’s not the quatre 
temps de Septembre now, and they must 
put something’ more than vanity into their 
stomachs, all the same. Cé—” 

“ Hush!” said Madame Jean, stopping 
the loud appeal which the other woman was 
preparing to address to the two bonnes who 
were at the further side of the street. 
‘Hush! There’s Monsieur le Vicomte 
himself turning the corner down to the left, 
and coming this way.” 

“Ugh!” grunted Madelon. “ What's 
he wanting up hereabouts? I thought his 
daily mass was hardly over by this time.” 

“ He’s coming here,” said Madame Jean ; 
and a moment later the person alluded to 
came up from behind, divided the group of 
women, touching his hat as he passed, and 
saying, “ Pardon, mesdames,” confronted 
Madame Jean on the doorsteps on which she 
was standing. The women nodded to each 
other and parted, leaving Madame Jean 
alone on the threshold of the maison Prévost. 

“Could I see Monsieur Prévost for a 
moment?” inquired the new comer, po- 
litely. 


“ Quite impossible at this hour,” rejoined 
Madame Jean, after a most stately fashion. 


“Monsieur has not yet breakfasted. It is 
not yet nine. Monsieur breakfasts as the 
clock strikes ten, and Monsieur never sees 
any one before breakfast. You have not 
come by appointment ?” she asked. 

“ No— not exactly — but —” 

“Of course not,” interrupted Madame 
Jean. “Monsieur would have informed 
me.” 

“ But my business is very pressing,” urged 
the petitioner, “and would not take up 
more than a quarter of an hour.” 

But it was no use. Madame Jean was 
“in the exercise of her functions,” and any 
one who has ever had dealings with them, 
knows in that particular state how unman- 

eable isa Frenchman or a Frenchwoman. 

alame Jean was not impolite; she was 
impervious, opaque, not to be penetrated 
‘by an influence from without. He who 
strove to propitiate her, had to bear his ill- 
success complacently,— for fear of worse, 
— and accept her permission to come again 
at eleven o'clock. She had the satisfaction 
of making things go her own way without 
any extraordinary effort; and though it 
could not be objected that she was rude, 
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she contrived never once to address her 
interlocutor as “ Monsieur le Vicomte.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MARRIAGE PORTION. 


MaApDAME JEAN had barely witnessed the 
retreat of her enemy, for such it appeared 
he was, however innocently, when she be- 
came’ aware that her master was calling 
her from within. She shut the house-door, 
and, putting down her basket in the pas- 
sage, went upstairs to a room on the first 
floor, whence the voice issued. Opening 
a door to the right, she stood in Monsieur 
Prévost’s presence. 

He was standing close to a large table 
covered with account books and papers, 
and he held an open letter in his hand. 

Martin Prévost was about sixty-two or 
three, and though he looked strong and bien 
conservé, still he looked his age. He was 
above the middle height, gaunt rather than 
spare, with a bony frame, an immense hook- 
nose, and two small, sharp eyes, quite close 
together. There were about him all the 
signs of power of an inferior order ; power of 
plodding, power of endurance, and capacity 
of privation, and the unfailing marks of ac- 
quisitiveness, — the rapacious eye and hand. 

“ Look at that,” he said in an angry tone, 
as he thrust into Madame Jean’s fingers the 
open letter he held in his own ; “ the fellow 
has just been here, and I have told him 
that if he can’t clear himself of these accu- 
sations he must go. I wash my hands of 
him. I'll have no quarrels with the Admin- 
istration. He shall be turned out.” 

Meanwhile Madame Jean read the letter, 
which ran thus : — 


“SIR AND HONOURED COLLEAGUE” 
Monsieur Prévost had been the mayor of 
—— three years before, and the present man 
was his successor), — “I think it right to warn 
you of the irregularities of the man named 
Prosper Morel, in your employ. As you are 
aware, he has no permis de chasse this season, 
but I have everyreason to believe he steals 
ame in the night-time. The garde, Fran¢ois 

jeune, is morally convinced of having secn 
this individual committing his malpractices, 
though he has hitherto contrived to escape 
being taken in flagrante delicto; and Monsieur 
Riviére has already twice complained of him to 
me officially. As the man is employed by you, 
and as nothing would give me greater pain, 
sir and honoured colleague, than to have to 
take any steps annoying to you, I venture to 
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beg that you will admonish him and force him 
to renounce his malpractices, in default of 
which I should be obliged to proceed with a 
rigour I should deeply deplore, and set the 
gendarmerie in action. 
I remain, &c., 
Simon Co.tort, Mayor.” 


When Madame Jean reached the word 
gendarmerie, she, for certain exceilent rea- 
sons which we shall know later, curled her 
lip in disdain, and muttered something un- 
intelligible, but which seemed to imply that 


she knew better than to indulge in the! 


slightest alarm respecting that gallant body 
of glefenders of the state. 

“ Now look you here, Sophie,” said Mon- 
sieur Prévost, when his prime minister had 
concluded her perusal of the administrative 
appeal, ‘*my mind is made up. Prosper 
Morel goes about his business at the end of 
the month. — I'll have nobody of his kind 
about me; it compromises one’s position. 
It’s intolerable ; he shall leave at the end 
of the month.” 

Madame Jean shook her head. “ He’s 


been here sixteen years,” objected she. 

“ What does that matter?” retorted her 
master. / 

“ His wife was the little one’s bonne.” 

“ That has nothing to do with it.” 


“ No;—I know it hasn’t,” observed the 
woman, “ nothing at all ;— only she saved 
his life when he had the typhus fever, and 
lost her own by catching it.” 

“‘ What the devil has that in common with 
her husband? ” growled Martin Prévost. 
“ The woman’s dead.” 

“Yes; but how is the man to gain his 
bread if he leaves here?” persisted Mad- 
ame Jean. “ He’s at home a long way off, 
down in Basse Bretagne, and -he’s got no 
home at all when he gets there.” 

“He must beg,” replied Martin Pré- 
vost. 

“ Begging’s forbidden by law,” answered 
Madame Jean. “He must steal or he must 
starve.” 

“ Well, he must go, that’s certain,” re- 
joined her master. 

Madame Jean fixed a hard, bold look on 
old Martin Prévost, and though the look was 
both bold and hard, it was a far better one 
than that which shot from his keen ferret 
eyes, and he quailed before it. 

“ Prosper Morel is adangerous man,” said 
she authoritatively. 

“ Bah!” grumbled Monsieur Prévost; 
“a man without a sou is never danger- 
ous.” 

“You mistake,” replied Madame Jean, 
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“a man with ever so little money is not 
dangerous, but a man with none at all is; 
and | tell you, beware of Prosper Morel ; 
don’t cast him off, give him another chance.” 
In everything Madame Jean seemed used 
to have her own way. She apparently 
ruled and governed, and when she retired 
from her master’s presence, it was settled 
that Prosper Morel should be severely lec- 
tured by both Monsieur Prévost and her- 
self, but that he should retain his office of 
bicheron, and the abode it secured to him 
in the forest, on condition of good be- 
haviour in future. 

While this discussion: was going on up- 
stairs, another little scene, in immediate 
connection with it, was being enacted on 
the ground-floor. The window of a room 
at the back of the house, looking over a 
paved court, and beyond that to the garden, 
was open, and seated at it was a young man, 
in a well-padded armchair, listlessly and 
lazily smoking a cigar. A shadow fell 
across him, projected by the figure of a man 
who passed in front of the open window, 
and touched his cap as he did so. 

“Good day, Prosper,” said the young 
man in an indolent tone of voice. 

“ Salut, Monsieur Richard,” mumbled the 
other, and went his way. 

“ Prosper,” called the young man, 
“ when will you bring me down those rods ? 
The weather isn’t at all bad for fishing, but 
my rods are all too short.” 

The man turned round, came back, and 
stood right in front of the window. He was 
decidedly disagreeable to look at, slouch- 
ing, ungainly, clumsily put together. You 
couldn’t help comparing him to those un- 
finished animals which are shown to us as 
nature’s first efforts before the flood. He 
did not look bad, but unpleasant, an incom- 
plete product, with the mud and slime of 
that jelly period sticking to his features and 
limbs. ° 

“T can’t bring you the rods, Monsieur 
Richard,” said he, in a thick, drawling voice, 
“for I am going away,— going for ever. 
Monsieur up there” — and he gave a jerk 
with his thumb in the direction of the first- 
floor — “ has turned me away.” 

“ What for?” inquired Monsieur Rich- 
ard. 

The man scratched his head, and looked 
more hopelessly stupid than before. “ Oh, 
histoire de rien!” he drawled out; “ his- 
toire de Monsieur le Maire.” 

“Nonsense, Prosper,” argued the young 
man, laying his cigar on the window-sill : 
“ you can’t go.” . 

“Tam going, Monsieur Richard,” he re- 
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joined; “but ”—and [every thing in him 
seemed, as it were, to set. at that moment; 
lips, eyebrows, and hands stiffened into an 
expression of brutish revengefulness that 
was still more stupid than threatening. 
Decidedly the ruling characteristic of the 
man was blockheadedness. I can find no 
other term. 

“ Nonsense, Prosper ; hold your tongue !” 
rejoined Monsieur Richard. “ Come round 
here into my room and tell me all about it. 
1 must set you right with my uncle.” 

The man did as he was bid, and slouch- 
ingly skulked off to the back entrance. 
And certainly Monsieur Richard did look a 
likely person to make peace between peo- 

le. He was so very blonde and gentle-look- 
Ing ; not strong, decidedly, as Madame Jean 
had stated of him, but with an air of good- 
nature and delicate health that made you 
pity him and account for the evident lazi- 
ness—it was more than indolence — of 
his nature. 

As eleven o'clock was striking, Monsieur 
le Vicomte came, and claimed the audience 
that had been promised him by Madame 
Jean, who was graciously pleased herself to 
introduce him into the same room on the 
first-floor in which we have already been 
made acquainted with the master of the 
house. 

This room was Martin Prévost’s sanctu- 
a In it were assembled the several ob- 
jects of his dearest care, — his correspond- 
ence, his account-books, and his safe. 
That same caisse de sureté was about the 
only indication that Monsieur Prévost had 
ever allowed himself to afford to the outer 
world of his riches; and, naturally, legends 
had taken it for their basis in the little 
world of D It had come all the 
way from Paris, and fabulous sums were 
mentioned as its price. This infinitely an- 
noyed Martin Prévost, and if he could have 
kept his wealth securely in his cellar, he 
would have done so gladly. Of course his 
natural instinct, as is that of his entire class, 
was to bury it, to hide it ; but education and 
the age having left their impress on him, he 
resisted this impulse; and, sure enough, 
there in that safe were all Martin Prévost’s 
securities, bonds, shares, obligations, — and 
cash. 

Well; his visitor entered, and sat down, 
and having something really important to 
say, began —as in that case people invari- 
ably do — by speaking of something utterly 
unimportant, and irrelevant to the matter 
in hand. 

There they were, face to face ; the grand- 
son of the Swiss valet de chambre and the 
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“ son of the crusaders ;” and, ma foi! if the 
truth must be told, there was very little to 
choose between them as to mere external 
aspect. Monsieur de Vérancour was not 
by any means aristocratic louking; not a 
bit of a Frangois Premier, or a Maréchal de 
Richelieu, or a Lauzun, or any other type 
of the fiery grace and brilliant corruption 
of the past ;— not an atom about him of 
the pale, tall, worn-out. exquisite old gentle- 
man whom romanciers, as a rule, oppose to 
bull-headed blown-out boursiers, as the true 
representatives of an era you would ‘ncy 
they deplored ; — not a sign of all this in 
Monsieur le Vicomte. [le was rather of 
the bull-headed type himself, and instead 
of having an aquiline nose, which, to be 
truthful, Martin Prévost had, his nose was a 
thick, stumpy nose ; the black hairs which 
encircled his bald crown were bristles; his 
face was broad, and its colouring red- 
brown ; his e was stout, and not very 
tall ; and his hands were ugly, and the nails 
not clean. His dress was slovenly, and he 
looked like a man who used -his limbsa 

ood deal, and lived much in the open air 
in all weathers. His age was not much 
past fifty. 

Between these two men, one made and 
the other marred by ’89, was there, then, any 
difference at all? More than you suppose, 
but quite other than you think. For the 
present, we will go no further than mere 
manner. As they sat there opposite to each 
other, Martin Prévost seemed to have in 
many respects the advantage of the two; 
but he lacked one thing which the Vicomte 
had, and that one thing was ease. 

After having exhausted the subject of 
pears, — old Brévost was a pear-fancier, 
and the orchard at the Chateau was sup- 
posed to possess some wonderfully fine 
specimens of almost extinct sorts, — Mon- 
sieur de Vérancour suddenly plunged into 
the subject for which he had so mmpatiently 
sought the present interview. 

“ You are curious to know the business 
which brings me to you to-day ?” said he 
with a smile. Oid Prévost bowed stiffly, as 
though he wished to mark that he was not 
curious at all. “ Well, I have a great 
secret to tell you, and I rely entirely on 
your discretion, for such things must not be 
talked about. I am going to marry my 
eldest daughter ” — 

“To Monsieur de Champmorin,” inter- 
rupted old Prévost in a freezing tone. _ 

he Vicomte was very near giving a VIsI- 
ble start, but did not do so. 

“You really are a magician!” ex- 
claimed he with a laugh; “ but all the same 
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I count on your discretion; these things 
must not be talked about till they are abso- 
lutely settled.” 

“ And this is not absolutely settled ?” add- 
ed old Prévost, half interrogatively, and fix- 
ing his two small keen eyes on his visitor. 

“Well, —a marriage is only settled 
when the bridal mass is chanted,” replied 
the Vicomte evasively. 

“ Monsieur de Champmorin has thirty 
thousand francs a year now,” continued 
Martin Prévost, not unloosing his piercing 
gaze from his hearer’s countenance. “ He 
will have at his uncle’s death a house in Par- 
is, in the neighbourhood of the General 
Post Office, that will give him fifteen thou- 
sand francs more, because that he will di- 
vide with his sister ; the uncle leaves to both 
alike; but he will have his grand-aunt’s 
property all to himself at her death, —she’s 
near eighty now, — and Saulnois, if it was 
only decently attended to, ought to yield 
five-and-twenty thousand francs a year net. 
So you see thirty and fifteen are forty-five ; 
and say only twenty, — because, of course, 
he’ll farm Saulnois ill ! — that makes sixty- 
five thousand francs a year, first and last. 
Monsieur de Champmorin is out and out the 
best parti in the department. Have you 
any objection to ie. to him?” Martin 


Prévost asked this question, fixing his eyes 


still more like screws into the features of the 
Vicomte’s face; and then, before giving 
him time to answer, “I know it has been 
said he drinks, and is violent, and ill 
brought up, and lives only with his farm ser- 
vants,” he went on; “but that would 
hardly be objected to. Mademoiselle Fé- 
licie is very clever, and so saintly a person 
that she would perhaps win him into bet- 
ter conduct; and then, in your society 
man and wife have so little need'to be to- 
gether! If les convenances are satisfied, 
that is the essential point, — the rest is only 
of consequence in our class, in little humble 
sliver — but do tell me; you surely 
have no objections to make to Monsieur de 
Champmorin ?” 

No! The truth had to come out, whole 
‘and entire. Monsieur de Vérancour had no 
objection whatever to make to Monsieur de 
Champmorin; but Monsieur de Champmo- 
rin made one small requirement of him, — 
namely, that that most accomplished and most 
saintly person, Mademoiselle Félicie should 
have a dot of some sort or kind. It had to 
come out, and it did come out, drawn bit by 
bit, but wholly and to the last morsel by 
the pressure of Martin Prévost’s able and 
pitiless hand. 

“ So you would mortgage Les Grandes 
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Bruyéres ; would you?” he abruptly asked 
when he knew all he wanted to know. 
“ Well, Monsieur le Vicomte, you are best 
able to say what income that valuable prop- 
erty yields you;” and Monsieur Prévost 
commented upon these words with a smile 
imperceptibly ironical. 

“ Les Grandes Bruyéres was the most 
valuable portion of my Pf typo 
whole estate in this part of the country,” 
replied quietly Monsieur de Vérancour. 

“ Was, — yes, granted; but what is it 
now? What does it yield you ?” 

“Oh, me? That is altogether another 
thing. I am too poor to farm such a prop- 
erty as it ought to be farmed ; but you know 
what the land at Les Grandes Bruyéres is 
worth, my dear Monsieur Prévost ;” and _in 
his turn the Vicomte fixed his eyes upon his 
interlocutor in a way that the latter did not 
find agreeable. The real truth of the mat- 
ter was this; the bridegroom-elect of Made- 
moiselle Félicie had,'after much discussion 
with his notary, and as much more between 
this functionary and the future father-in- 
law, agreed to limit his prétentions to the 
sum of sixty thousand frances, moyeunant 

noi, he was content to take Mademoiselle 
Bialicie “ for better, for worse.” It was a 
miserably small sum, — not three thousand 
pounds of English money, — and any one 
might see how, with his “ hopes and expec- 
tations,” and thirty heen francs a year 
in hand, Monsieur de Champmorin was let- 
ting himself go dirt-cheap at such a price. 
It was a splendid “ placement ” for Made- 
moiselle Félicie ; every atom of advantage 
was on her side. Words failed wherewith 
to paint the generous disinterestedness of 
Monsieur de Champmorin ; but then, as his 
notary remarked, this was a “love-match.” 
Such was the excuse urged, when this bride- 
groom, in such high financial condition, con- 
sented to be purchased for the paltry sum 
of sixty thousand franes! And the public 
were expected to adopt his view of the 
transaction, and call it a “ mariage d’- 
amour!” But, unluckily, Monsieur de Vé- 
rancour had not the sixty thousand francs 
to give. Do what he would, he could not 
scrape them together. This, however, led 
merely to prolonged discussion and to the 
acceptance of another form of payment by 
the Champmorin notary. Instead of the 
capital paid down, M. de Vérancour was 
to pay the annual interest upon it to his 
daughter, who was to receive three thousand 
francs a year, £120 paid quarterly, — £30 
every three months! Well, it was a cheap 
price for a husband, if you come to think of 
it! But now came the difficulty; how to 
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raise the money ? — Martin Prévost! There 
was the solution! And so Monsieur le Vi- 
comte came to Martin Prévost, and had to 
tell him all, and leave not one little corner 
of his domestic embarrassments, however 
humiliating they might be, unrevealed. It 
had to be done, or all chance of placing 
Mademoiselle Félicie was at an end. At the 
end of half an hour, then, Martin Prévost 
held the destinies of the Vérancour Family 
in his hands. 

The point at issue was this; the property 
of Les ‘Grandes Bruyéres was worth one 
hundred and fifty thousand francs any day 
to a man less poor than the Vicomte, — 
worth that to be sold, and worth that for the 
income it would yield to any one capable of 
farming it properly. But to M. de Véran- 
cour. it was worth nothing, or worse than 
nothing, and his was the position of so many 
thousand needy landholders in France, to 
whom their land is a dead weight instead of 
a source of gain. 

The long and the short of it was, that 
Martin Prévost, refusing inflexibly to lend 
one farthing upon any security whatever, 
and all idea of a mortgage being at an end, 
condescended at last to promise to purchase 
Les Grandes Bruyéres for the sum of seven- 
ty thousand frances, the “ odd ten” being 
destined to the trousseau and inevitable 
marriage-expenses. But how they had hag- 
gled before they had got to this conclusion, 
they alone can understand who have had 
the misfortune to be mixed up in France 
with “ marrying, and giving in marriage.” 

“ But why not at once give Mademoiselle 
Félicie her dot of sixty thousand francs, 
since I buy Les Grandes Bruyéres, and you 
get the money ? inquired old Prévost. 

“ Because with half the sum I can quin- 
tuple it in a year,” replied the Vicomte 
sagaciously. 

“Ah!” drawled out the old Prévost; 
“ you can quintuple it, can you? Well, 1 
wish I knew that secret! But you gentle- 
folks have a vivacity of intelligence that is 
surprising sometimes to us mere plodders 
and hard-working bourgeois.” 

“I must not tell you yet,” resumed Mon- 
sieur de Vérancour, with an air of diplo- 
matic importance, “ but there is an affair 
about to be launched that will make mil- 
lionaires of all those who are connected 
with it; I have friends at the head of it, 
and ”— he stopped suddenly, as though 
on the brink of violating some awful secret ; 
“ and when the time comes,” he resumed, 
“ ] will try to interest you in it too.” 

“ Serviteur!” answered old Prévost, with 
a profound bow. “Iam infinitely obliged.” 
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Just as Monsieur de Vérancour got up to 
go, the money-lender — again. “ There 
seems to me to be one little difficulty about 
your arrangements, Monsieur le Vicomte,” 
murmured Martin Prévost blandly ; “ you 
will pay to Madame de Champmorin the 
yearly sum of three thousand francs, but 
when you come to marry Mademoiselle 
Genevieve you will have to do precisely 
the same thing. She can force you to do 
it by law. What will you dispose of then ? 
I may be dead by that time, and you may 
perhaps not find any one so anxious to do 
you a service.” He called the operation 
he had just been engaged upon by this 
name ! 

Monsieur de Vérancour turned round, 
and with a broad frank smile, “ Vévette ! ” 
echoed he; “oh! Vévette will never marry. 
Vévette will go into a convent at her ma- 
jority. It will be impossible to prevent her ; 
and if she should change her mind, why, 
I shall at that time be able to give her 
such a dot as will enable her to marry a 
duke and a peer.” 

“ Well, by that time I shall probably be 
dead,” again repeated old Prévost, following 
his visitor to the door of the room; “ but 
don’t forget Mademoiselle Vévette. She 
is a very charming young lady, and the 
law will foree you to give precisely the 
same advantages to the two sisters.” 

When Monsieur le Vicomte de Véran- 
cour was in the street, and trudging home 
as fast as he could, in order to write by 
post time to the Champmorin notary that 
all was made smooth now for the “ placing ” 
of his daughter Félicie in her most roman- 
tic “love match,” he never once asked 
himself what impelled old Martin Prévost 
to take such a lively interest in the destiny 
of his daughter Vévette. 


CHAPTER IIl. 
THE SISTERS. 


Tue chateau, as it was termed, more 
often derisively than otherwise, had reall 
once upon a time been the seignorial resi- 
dence of D , but the ancestors of the 
Vérancour family*were not its possessors 
then. It had come to them by marriage. 
Somewhere about the end of the sixteenth 
century a daughter of the house of Beauvoi- 
sin, the chief of which was the then chite- 
lain and lord of D yhad been given in 
marriage by Henry IV. to the son of a re- 
cently ennobled échevin of Angers, whose 
riches, acquired no one precisely knew how, 
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were regarded by the practical monarch as a 
sufficient compensation for want of birth. 
Both sides, — Beauvoisins as well as Véran- 
cours,— were Protestants, but after that 
historical mass to which the Béarnois so 
promptly made up his mind as the price for 
the Crown of France, Vérancours and 
Beauvoisins, and the greater part of their 
families, went all in a heap together back 
again into the venerable bosom of Mother 
Church. Of the old Beauvoisin race there 
were soon none left. They had dated from 
before the Crusades, and had never been 
anything but warriors, who, being inapt at 
learning any useful art or trade, had been 
absorbed by those who could. It was an 
act of grace and honesty on the part of 
the Vérancour people that they did not as- 
sume the name of the extinct family, but 
they assumed a vast deal more than its 
pride, and a more over-bearing set never 
were known. Their own name, their pa- 
tronymic, dating from the thirteenth century, 
was Saunier; which made it probable that 
some ancestor of theirs had originally dug 
or traded in salt from the salt-marshes of 
Brittany; but of this name, which, associa- 
ted with that of Vérancour, they had borne 
under the Valois kings, all trace was rubbed 
out even in their own memories. They 
were ‘sons of crusaders” to all intents and 
purposes, had grown prejudiced precisely 
in the inverse ratio to their power, and 
were landed in this hard high-pressure nine- 
teenth century of ours with all the attributes 
and incapacities belonging to races whose 
raison d’étre is no more. 

There was an enormous difference between 
these last descendants of the Sauniers de 
Vérancour and their own great grandfathers 
of the Court of Versailles. These people 
believed in themselves, whilst the others 
made believe to doso. The wealthy “ enno- 
blis” of the times of Louis XTV. and Louis 
XV. shared with a large number of grand 
seigneurs the consciousness of the surprise 
their own fathers would have felt at seeing 
the grandeur they had achieved.* Where- 
as after the destroying angel of ’89 had 
jumbled the old and the new into one uniform 
mass, leaving no particular sign to any indi- 
vidual victim, all came together at the 
Resurrection of 1815,—above all, too, 
after the grand tragi-comedy of the Empire, 
—as equal. From the equality of suffering 
they inferred the equality of caste, and 
swamping any minor differences, agreed to 

* The Ducde Gesvres (Potier), for instance, who 
upon one occasion at Court, addressed thus one of 
his colleagues:—‘‘M. le Duc! what would our 


eo in heaven say,:if they could see us where we 
are 
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set themselves apart from the rest of their 
fellows. 

To this plan the smallest provincial fami- 
lies, totally oblivious of their origin, adhered 
with marvellous tenacity, and, what is more 
marvellous still, the rest of the world did 
its best to take them at their word. The 
priests honoured them, society accepted 
them, the really illustrious houses of the 
land intermarried with them, all govern- 
ments coquetted with them, the peasantry 
sneered at them, and the bourgéoisie ab- 
horred them, as if they sprang indisputably 
from Brahma’s eyebrow or Jopiter’s thigh. 
Whatever might be the purity or impurity 
of the blood in their veins, they fully en- 
joyed the advantages and disadvantages of 
the position they attributed to themselves, 
and in many instances gave extraordinary 
examples of self-renunciation and of sacri- 
fice to what they termed the respect for 
their names. Our friend, the worthy Vi- 
comte de Vérancour was a fine specimen of 
his kind of what he called his “order.” He 
really was allied to whatever was noblest, 
not only in his department but as far away 
as that magnificent temple whereof they of 
the Parisian Faubourg St. Germain are the 
high priests. He was very poor, had been 
obliged to educate poorly, and had con- 
dewned}to many privations, his two daugh- 
ters, whom he dearly loved; but he looked 
upon his poverty as a distinction, and 
thought it was his duty to behave as he did, 
and that it was incumbent upon him at any 
cost to be what he called “ true to his name.” 

The chateau at D—— might, ages ago, 
have been an agreeable abode, when its 
possessors had wealth sufficient to procure 
what were the relative comforts and luxu- 
ries of the period; but it was a miserable 
place for two young women to inhabit in 
our day. Built, as are often baronial cas- 
tles in the west of France, considerably be- 
low the village or town dependent upon it 
in days of yore, its first unavoidable evil 
was dampness, and want of air on all sides 
save one. It was decidedly unwholesome ; 
—no one denied that. Then, although it 
was not large of its kind, it was much too 
large for its inhabitants, and they had to 
huddle themselves into holes and corners, 
where the torn and soiled furniture that had 
escaped the outrages of the past could be 
turned to the best use. Women, and more 
than any other French women, can con- 
trive to make something out of nothing, and 
by the time the two Mesdemoiselles de Vé- 
rancour had been six months home from 
their convent at Poitiers, they really had 
converted the set of rooms appropriated 
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to themselves and their father’ on the 
ground-floor into a — suite of 
chambers for a family of reduced means. 
There was enough of discomfort, as we Eng- 
lish people might think, — you habitually 
entered the house through the kitchen, and 
in the Vicomte’s study, you would be sud- 
dely reminded by the fall of something soft 
and plump upon the floor, of the presence 
of frogs; but resignation was the virtue of 
this family, and it was thought the right 
thing to submit to everything for the sake 
of — what it might puzzle you or me to 
specify distinctly, but they knew, and were 
satisfied with their own magnanimity. 

I have said that there was one side of the 
chateau which was open to the winds of 
heaven, and on that side a tolerably broad 
terrace ae with acacias, lime, and nut 
trees, delightfully cool and shady in summer, 
was the open air boudoir of the two sisters, 
Félicie and Géneviéve, or Vévette, as she 
was by abbreviation usually called. This 
had originally formed part of the castle 
ramparts, and had been one of the outworks 
meant to defend the town and fortress of 
D—— against any inroad on the part of the 
Bretons. If you crossed over the broad 
stone parapet on one side, you could see 
down s:raight into a well-kept lane which 
led round the castle premises up to the 
town, and branched off about half a league 
lower down from the high road to Cholet. 

It was a bright beautiful October after- 
noon, a few days after the Vicomte’s visit 
to Martin Prévost. The two sisters were 
sitting at the stone table at the end of the 
terrace. Baskets full of work and working 
materials were before them. The trees over- 
head were rich in their russet clothing, there 
was not a breath of wind stirring, and the 
warm soft suniight flooded the meadows and 
pasture lands that spread out in front, and 
beyond the limit of the chateau’s present 
domains. 

“Ts that the Angelus already ?” asked 
Félicie, listening to the bell of the parish 
church of D ringing out six o’clock. “ Is 
Monsieur le Curé coming to supper to- 
night ?” 

“T think not,” was the reply. 

In the provinces, and where the woman- 
kind of such families as these come together, 
it is impossible that a quarter of an hour 
should elapse without mention being made 
of a curé. 

“ Then suppose we look at the Monde II- 
lustré,” observed Félicie, drawing from the 
bottom of the large work-basket, where they 
lay hidden, two or three back numbers of 
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an illustrated journal which a cousin, living” 
at Tours, a iad of a worldly turn of mind, 
was in the habit of sending now and then 
to the two girls. “ What is the matter, Vé- 
vette; what are you dreaming of?” she 
added, looking at her sister, who, with her 
work Jaid down upon her knee, was appar- 
ently gazing at. vatancy, whilst the tears 
were amperes | in her eyes. 

“ T was thinking of la mére Marie-Claire, 
said Vévette gently; “the sound of the 
Angelus suddenly reminded me of her, and 
of our convent days.” . 

“ La mére Marie-Claire was so devotedly 
fond of you, that it is no wonder you loved 
her, and regret her now she’s dead,” rejoined 
Félicie, with a rather sententious air, “ but, 
for a well-born woman, I must say, Vévette, 
that a worse example can hardly be con- 
ceived than the one she gave.” 

“Do you really think that, sister? ” in- 
quired the younger girl timidly, adding 
with a sigh, “ Poor dear, sweet mére Marie- 
Claire! how lovely she was! and how like 
an angel she looked in the last few months 
of her life!” 

“ Vévette!” retorted the elder sister, 
with all the sternness so handsome a “ saint” 
could command; “pray do not misapply 
terms. Mere -Marie-Claire, who, I grieve 
to say, was distantly related to mamma, 
may have been a person to be pitied, and 
we will hope she is forgiven. Monsieur le 
Curé says it is allowable to pray for her. 
But she was assuredly no angel, and a more 
rebellious woman cannot be imagined. 
Why, she actually died of it! What made 
her take the veil, pray, if not that she pre- 
ferred being a nun to marrying the man her 
parents had chosen for her ?” 

“ But she said she could not love him,” 
argued humbly Vévette. 

Félicie curled her lips proudly. “ What 
has a well-born, piously brought up girl to 
do with such reasonings as that ?” she ex- 
claimed. “The real fact is even worse 
than what I said just now; the real fact is, 
that the misguided woman took the veil 
because she could not marry the man she 
pretended she loved.” 

“ But he was her equal. I believe he was 
her own cousin,” urged Vévette, blushing 
deeply at her audactty. 

“ Equal, maybe,” rejoined Félicie, “ but 


” 


they had no money between them, and the 


arents would not hear of it. No! mére 
arie-Claire I hope repented of her errors, 
but in plain terms it cannot be denied that 
she positively died for love.” 
“And really, Félicie,” murmured her 
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sister tremblingly, after a pause of a few 
seconds, “do you think that it is so very 
dreadful a crime ?” 

“Think?” retorted the other. “Dh, 
Vévette! mere Marie-Claire committed a 
greater sin than I could have thought her 
capable of, if in her long talks with you she 

ut such improper ide@ into your head. I 
pe you have confessed all this to Monsieur 
le Curé.” 

“1 will,” promised poor Vévette, turning 
her head; “but I don’t know that I ever 
thought of it all so much before. I don’t 


know why I suddenly seemed to remember 


= mére Marie-Claire so well. It must 
ave been the Angelus. Do you remem- 
ber the sound of our bell at the Visita- 
tion?” 

“‘ No, indeed, my dear,” answered Félicie, 
with a smile, and unfolding her newspapers. 

“Just look!” she cried; “here is the 
whole account of the Fétes of the 15th 
August.” 

“ But that’s six weeks ago,” objected Vé- 
vette. 

“No matter; such things are always 
fresh. There was a grand ball at the Hotel 
de Ville, and here is a long description of 
all the dresses.” And Félicie’s eye ran 
eagerly down the column, and she occasion- 
ally stopped to chronicle her admiration of 
some special toilet. ‘ Oh, this must have 
been lovely!” she all at once exclaimed ; 
“ listen! pink crape with water-lilies ; and 
the coiffure, water-lilies with pearls plaited 
into the hair. I wonder who wore that? I 
wonder if she was beautiful? When I am 
married, I shall enjoy a few weeks in Paris 
in the winter ” — 

“ Félicie |” 

“ Why not? It is the right thing to do. 
Of course I should not go to the Hotel de 
Ville balls, — though I believe now, 
there are some people who do; but our re- 
lations and Monsieur de Champmorin’s too, 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, give magnifi- 
cent fétes.” 

“ And you will go to Paris, sister ?” asked 
Vévette. “I should be frightened out of 
my senses if I only set my foot in one of its 
streets. Why, it is worse than Babylon!” 

“ Possibly,” replied the other demurely ; 
“but when a well-born woman is married, 
she owes a great deal to her name and 
sition in the world, and to her husband and 
his family. She must make sacrifices every 
day. All Monsieur de Champmorin’s fam- 
ily live more or less in Paris, and I believe 
his uncle wishes him to be a deputy. I 
must think of him, and of the future posi- 
tion of our children.” 
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It was not in Vévette’s gentle heart to 
retaliate ; but in her heart she questioned 
whether Félicie ought not also to betake 
herself to confession, and submit to Mon- 
sieur le Curé her strange mental pre-occupa- 
tions touching pink crape dresses, and head- 
dresses composed of water-lilies and pearls 
interwoven in the hair. Vévette rose from 
her seat, and leant over the wall of the old 
rampart. 

“ Good evening, mademoiselle,” drawled 
out a languid voice from the road beneath. 

“ Félicie,” said Vévette, turning round, 
“it is Monsieur Richard. He has got little 
Charlot behind him with a basket full of 
fish.” 

Félicie joined her sister, and with con- 
descending grace looked down on Monsieur 
Richard. He lifted up the green leaves in 
the basket, and discovered a fine fat carp. 

“ That is a good big. fish,” he remarked 
carelessly ; the rest are not worth much ;” 
and then deferentially raising his broad- 
brimmed felt hat, made his — “ Would 
it be too great presumption,” he asked, “ if 
I requested the favour of presenting my 
personal respects to Monsieur le Vicomte 
some day soon, before leaving D—— ? ” 

“ Dear me! Monsieur Richard,” rejoined 
Félicie, are you about to leave D——? 
Has Monsieur vétre oncle obtained some 
Government situation for you ?” 

“Not that,” was the answer; “but my 
uncle is kind enough to think that at three 
and twenty it is well to see something of 
the world, and I am going to Paris for some 
months.” 

“ To Paris!” ejaculated both the sisters 
at once. “ Will you not be dreadfully 
lonely without any friends or acquaintances ? 
In such a place as Paris, what will you do 
with yourself?” . 

“ Well,” retorted the young man, “I do 
not think anybody with plenty of money 
to spend is likely to remain long lonely in 
Paris, and my uncle has been very generous 
to me.” 

“Indeed,” said Félicie. “ Well, I am 
sure I wish you success, Monsieur Richard. . 
Any day before breakfast you can come to 
the chateau. I daresay papa will receive 
you. Bon soir.” 

The day was waning, and the two girls 

athered up their onh, Vévette carrying 
the basket. 

“The idea of that old Prévost sending 
his nephew to Paris!” remarked Feélicie. 
“I wonder what will become of him!” 

“But you know, don’t you, that he is to 
be enormously rich ?” remarked Vévette. 
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“ What they call rich,” added scornfully 
her sister. 

“ What any one would call rich,” urged 
Vévette. “Why, Félicie, they say old 
Prévost has above a hundred thousand francs 
a year, and he will leave every penny to 
Monsieur Richard. You’ll see he'll marry 
one of the daughters of those nouveaux 
=— and buy all D—— one of these fine 

ays.” . 

“ A hundred thousand francs a year,” re- 
peated musingly Félicie, as they prepared 
to enter the house. “He'll give his wife 
diamonds and run horses at the races.” 
And then she sighed, and said devoutly, 
“ What a horrible state of things !” 


CHAPTER IV. 
MARTIN PREVOST’S AMBITION. 


A WEEK passed by. It was the 12th of 
October. Old Prévost had called his 
nephew into his room, and there the two 
sat together, on either side of the long bu- 
reau-table, while the legendary “ caisse de 
sureté ” raised its cumbrous shape between 
the two windows, right in front of Monsieur 
Richard, whilst his uncle sat with his back 
towards it. 

There was no resemblance between them, 
— not one single trait in common had they. 
The uncle’s hard, sharp, vulture-like fea- 
tures were not reproduced in the rather 
weak mould in which those of the nephew 
had been cast. The old man’s thin lips 
were very different from the full, red, sen- 
sual mouth of the young man cpposite to 
him, and his piercing eyes utterly outshone 
Monsieur Richard’s mild blue ones, with 
their rather vague, wandering glances. One 
thing was a pity; Monsieur Richard’s eye- 
lids were delicate, and every now and then 
got inflamed, which took from the pleasant- 
ness of his aspect, for he really was other- 
wise what may be termed -looking. 
There was, if you will, a certain dulness in 
his air ; I won’t say that he looked exactly 
stupid, but there was a total absence of light 
about him. You would swear that if he had 
been in the place of any of his elders of the 
Prévost stock, he would never have known 
how to make the fortunes they had made. 
No; stiff, sharp old Martin Prévost, as he 
sat there, straight-backed and all of a piece, 
was the evident superior of that fair-haired, 
round-faced, delicate young man. But then 
this is a degenerate age, and the mone 
having been made by wiser, stronger men, it 
was enough that the mediocre but truly 
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amiable inheritor of it all should make a 
use of it; and that Monsieur Richard 
undoubtedly would do. 

“ Now that I have given-you most of the 
necessary details about your stay in Paris, 
and the principal friends you will find 
tliere,” said old Prévost, continuing a con- 
versation begun som@ half an hour before, 
“it is necessary that I should inform you of 
what my plans for your future are.” 

“ Any that you form I shall follow,” re- 
plied the nephew with a bow. 

“ Yes,” answered the old man as blandly 
as it lay in his nature todo. “I have nev- 
er had any complaint to make of you, Rich- 
ard; you have always been obedient and 
well-conducted ; and though you have no 
turn for affairs, I consider you thoroughly 
capable of doing credit to the position I 
have achieved. You start from where I 
leave off, Richard. I remain a plodding 
plebeian. You must be agentleman. You 
must complete yourself by marriage. I 
have told you ever since you were a boy 
of fifteen to look forward to that. I have 


told you to familiarise yourself with the 
people down at the chateau as much as you 
Well! why do you shake your 


could. 
head ?” 

“ Because, dear uncle, I have tried; but 
they won’t let me! They are familiar 
enough with me, for that matter; but it is 
the familiarity that is used towards an infe- 
rior.” 

“They don’t know how rich you are,” 
interrupted old Prévost. 

Monsieur Richard shook his head again. 
“ To say the whole truth,” he added, “ the 
Vicomte treats me like a lackey.” 

“Bah!” broke out old Prévost with a 
fierce bitterness of contempt, “ they would 
marry a lackey if he only brought them 
money enough. I tell you, nephew, you 
shall be Monsieur le Vicomte’s son-in-law. 
I am in treaty now for the domain of Cha- 
teaubréville down in the Mayenne, and be- 
fore the year is out you shall be Monsieur 
Prévost de Chiateaubréville, and your noble 
spouse ”— this was said with a sneer, — 
“ shall do the honours of your house to the 
whole department. I do not destine you 
to be a deputy, Richard. I mean to keep 
that for myself,” and the old man looked as 
he spoke capable of sterner efforts than are 
required to compel the attention of the 
Corps Législatif. “I will be the Deputy, 

ou shall be of the Conseil-Général. Who 
nows? President of it, perhaps. Money 
will doanything! And I will carry through 
the direct line of railway from Paris. When 
once we've got that,— besides the new 
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coal-fields, — it shall be my fault if any of 
the new men in Paris — were {it even the 
Péreires themselves — are richer than me. 
But the first thing is your marriage.” 

Monsieur Richard’s eyes had been actual- 
ly flashing light all this while, as he listened 
to his uncle’s words. He knew old Prévost’s 
indisputable capacity, and knew also how 
small men had made enormous fortunes ; and 
at the concluding phrase he blushed all over 
with delight. 

“If it were possible, dear uncle,” he ex- 
claimed, “it would indeed be a brilliant 
dream, for ” — 

“ Probably,” interrupted the old man, 
“ you've gone and formed some inclination, 
as people eall it, for that scornful princess ; 
that is of no sort of consequence ;” and he 
waved his hand, as if setting aside all such 
nonsense; “but there is no harm in it. 
What is important is that I hold those Vé- 
rancours in my hand, and that on the day 
after to-morrow, on Thursday, at two o’clock, 
I shall put my signature side by side with 
Monsieur le Vicomte’s to an act that will 
make him my dependent. He has sold me 
Les Grandes Bruyéres. I have had all the 
acts and contracts made out. I pay him the 
money at two o'clock on Thursday next ; 
but an hour after that, I wouldn’t advise 
Monsieur le Vicomte to play me any tricks, 
because I can destroy with one word the en- 
tire combination for which he wants the 
cash.” 

“ You know I never question you, uncle,” 
said Monsieur Richard; but he looked all 
interrogation. 

“No; you are exceedingly discreet,” re- 
plied old Prévost, “and as the whole con- 
cerns you, I will trust you. The Vicomte 
must have sixty thousand francs, or Champ- 
morin won’t marry the girl. I give him 
seventy thousand, and the marriage takes 
place. But by this proceeding he defrauds 
the other sister, for he has literally not a far- 
thing left to give her. The chateau won’t 
sell for twenty thoysand francs ; and if I show 
the real state of the case to Champmorin’s 
notary, the business is done. Champmorin 
will withdraw, for he would have to refund, 
— besides all the éclat of the matter ; and 
then Monsieur le Vicomte would have both 
his daughters upon his hands, and be minus 
the only bit of tolerable property he had to 
to dispqse of.” 

“ But uncle!” stammered the young man, 
upon whose countenance there had gathered 
all this while a cloud of anxiety that his in- 
terlocutor did not notice. “ Uncle, I knew 
nothing of all this! Which of the sisters is 
going to be married ?” 
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“ Which ?” echoed old Prévost impatiently. 
“ Why, Mademoiselle Félicie, to sure ; 
who else should it be ? With whom are we 
concerned, if not with Vévette ? ” 

His nephew gasped, and, for a moment 
or two, could not speak. 

“ Why, what ails the boy ?” exclaimed 
old Prévost, transfixing the unhappy Mon- 
sieur Richard with a look that was full of 
the bitterest contempt. “ You haven’t been 
offering your hand, have you, to Monsieur 
de Champaeria’s charming bride; to 
that?—” Here he stopped short, and 
no epithet came, but the expression of his 
countenance was not complimentary to Ma- 
demoiselle Félicie. “ Richard!” he re- 
sumed, in a very calm tone, “ you will do 
well to listen to what Isay: I have decided 
that Mademoiselle Genevieve shall be your 
wife, and on that condition I have told you 
what a position you shall enjoy ; but, if any 
obstacle to that arrangement were to come 
from you, I would immediately alter my will, 
and instead of being a rich man and a per- 
sonage one of these days, you should find 
yourself all at once in the position of my 
grandfather when he began life. I would 
not leave you one centime. 

Poor Monsieur Richard was pale as death, 
and seemed as though he were internally 
convulsed. Externally he trembled a 
little. : 

“Uncle,” said he in an unsteady voice 
“ you never told me that you preferred one 
of the sisters to the other, and ”— 

“ Told you! ” echoed old Prévost ; “ why 
should I go explaining my intentions to you, 
before the time was come to act ?” 

“ But, dear uncle,” pleaded Monsieur 
Richard, “ it was not my fault if ” — 

“ Who cares whether it is your fault or 
not?” retorted Martin Prévost. “ One 
thing be well assured of, that, while I live, 
Mademoiselle Félicie shall never be my 
niece. You idiot !” he added ; “ it is so like 
the wretched weaklings of your’ kind, the 
miserable products of this sensual age, to be 
attracted by a girl of that description. 
Why, you would not have been her husband 
half a year before you would be coming 
here to me whining and crying to be deliv- 
ered from her. I know that young lady, 
though she doesn’t yet know herself. I 
knew her grandmother, Monsieur le Vicom- 
te’s blessed mother, and that girl is every 
inch Madame Dorothée, —la belle Madame 
Dorothée! -Yes, handsome she was, God 
knows, and some few are living who remem- 
ber what she was besides, — all of which 
didn’t prevent her going to mass every 
day of her life, and to confession twice a 
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month, — for she was by way of being a 
devote, too, — oy 4 devotion was easier to 
manage thirty or forty years ago than it is 
now, since the reign of the Jesuits in France. 

“ But, uncle,” ventured to say the un- 
happy youth, “ Mademoiselle Félicie is not 
yet nineteen, and has only been a year out 
of a convent. She cannot yet” — 

“ Nonsense !” interrupted old Prévost ; 
“hold your tongue, Richard, about the 
whole thing. Itshall not be. And now, as 
this topic must never be reverted to, I will 
just once for all speak my mind to you, and 
you will reflect — what I say, and see if 
you can agree. You are like all the men of 
your time. They call themselves men.” This 
was uttered with an indescribable sneer. 
“« You are dishonest.” The nephew started. 
“T don’t mean that you would steal ; but 

ou won’t pay. You want to enjoy, to en- 
joy always without doing anything else, and 
you want to escape paying for it; that’s 
what I call dishonest, and that is the charac- 
teristic of you all. The men of my time 
worked, and paid its full price for whatever 
they achieved. Look at me; I’ve worked 
for forty years, — worked hard, and plodded 
not only through work, but through priva- 
tions and through humiliations. Do you 
= I should ever have been as wealthy 
as I am if they who have helped to enrich 
me had dreamt I was ambitious? No! 
have been scrupulously honest according to 
the present value of the word; but I have 
profited by the weaknesses of my neighbours, 
and I should never have known them if I 
had been thought of as anything save ‘le 
bon homme Prévost.’ Wealth! power even! 
they don’t mind that, so long as they fancy 
you can never use it to trouble their vanity. 
I ambitious! Bless my soul! I was only a 
money-getting machine, a humble, narrow- 
minded bourgeois, who knew nothing of poli- 
tics, but only put sou upon sou, and 
his betters out of difficulties by lending 
them the sums they couldn’t get elsewhere ! 
I,‘le bon homme Prévost!’ Lord bless you, 
I didn’t exist! But now, my time is come, 
too, and I will have my enjoyment, for I 
have paid for it.” 

“ And no one will be so rejoiced at your 
success as I shall be,” put in the nephew 
cautiously. . _ 

“Tam only sixty-two,” continued Martin 
Prévost, careless of the interruption. “ I 
have the strength of unspent years in store, 
for I have capitalised my health as well as 


my money. [I have fifteen years before me, 
during which I will have my enjoyment. I 


shall remain, as I told you, a plodding ple- 
beian, but I will plod to some purpose ; and on 
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a higher field than I have had yet. There is 
the good of the empire ; the forces from be- 
low come into play now, and the forces from 
above are annihilated though they don’t see 
it. They get the titles, and crosses, and 
Chamberlain’s keys, and their vanity is 
content ; they have nothing else ; but we of 
the lower ranks get the power. Now, you 
see, Richard, I will make a gentleman of 
you, and you shall represent something. 
But I will rule your fortunes, and will not 
have for my niece a woman who would try 
to rule me.” 

Monsieur Richard permitted himself a ve- 
hement gesture of dénégation. 

“ Stuff!” said the uncle sternly. “ Made- 
moiselle Félicie was just the sort of girl to 
seize hold of a weak and vicious imagination. 
Dont be offended, Richard! The imagina- 
tions of the young men of your age now-a- 
days are all vicious, because the men are all 
weak, — all half-natures! But that is no 
matter. Mademoiselle Félicie will be Mad- 
ame de Champmorin in six weeks, and when 
I have paid the money down for les Grandes 
Bruyéres, the Vicomte, in spite of his pride, 
will not refuse me Mademoiselle Vévette, 
who is really an excellent girl, and manage- 
able. When you come back from Paris, 
Monsieur Prévost de Chateaubréville, you 
shall marry her, and when you are somewhat 


I | over forty you will inherit all my wealth, be 


a personage, I tell you again, and marry 
your own daughters to penniless marquises 
or even dukes, if you choose.” 
“Oh! uncle, uncle” sighed his nephew. 
The countenance of old Prévost under- 
went a slight change. Looking steadfastly 
at Monsieur Richard, — looking at him, 
as it were, through and through, he said, 
— “Till tell you what you think would be 
just and proper. You think that because 
ou are young you ought to be able to sat- 
isfy all your desires ; you would like to have 
the position I can give you, and the woman 
ou choose to fancy, besides; you would 
ike my earnings and your own will. No, 
no, Richard, you must pay too; you must 
pay by submission and by patience! After 
to-morrow, Mademoiselle Félicie will be out 
of your reach. You must make up your 
mind to it. You will have the estate of 
Chateaubréville, and a Demoiselle de Véran- 
cour for the mother of your children, who 
will be very rich ; and what have you done 
for all that ?,” and he took in the whole of 
his nephew, as it were, at one glance, and 
said, scornfully, “ Nothing !” 
Poor Monsieur Richard! He shrunk to- 
ether, and attempted no further resistance. 
t might be very painful ; but, as Mephisto 
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says, “ He was neither the first, nor would 
he be the last.” 
has been gone through, or will be gone 
through, by more or less every son and ev- 
ery nephew in France ; therefore the hard- 
ship is after all a common one. 
When the conversation was ended, poor 
‘Monsieur Richard begged his uncle’s pardon 
for having dreamt of thwarting him, and 
romised he would do his best to get over 
is disappointment, and accept his uncle’s 
plans for him with fitting readiness and 
gratitude. Poor young man! The traces 
of the struggle were visible on his face, 
by its increased pallor, by the redness of his 
eyelids, and by a circle of dark blue that 
had hollowed itself under his eyes. 

All was over. Monsieur Richard was to 
leave for Paris in a week, and next Thurs- 
day Mademoiselle Félicie was to be in pos- 
session of a dot that would enable her to bé- 
come Madame de Champmorin. 

But Destiny sometimes foils even the best 
calculators. When Thursday came, old Mar- 
tin Prévost was lying at the foot of his great 
iron safe, his face upon the floor, his two arms 
stretched out before him, and the back of 
his head beaten in by blows. The master 
of the strong box was murdered, the strong 
box was broken open, and all the ready 
money in bank-notes and cash had disap- 
peared. There had been what we call bur- 
glary, and what the French law terms “ vol 
avec effraction.” 


From The Spectator. 
LILLIPUT LEVEE.* 


Tuis is a jolly little book. We have not 
the slightest idea who wrote it, but we are 
quite sure the author, or authoress, has a 
touch of genius, as well as plenty of play- 
fulness and fancy. When a stiff old mind 
tries to bend its stiff old bones into the atti- 
tudes of childish playfulness, you know by 
the heavy way it drops on its knees to play 
with the imaginary toy, and the heavier 
way in which it picks itself up again to 
moralize on the gratitude that a good child 
should feel after playing with such a toy: 
that it is a rheumatic old mind, which should 
content itself with benignant affection for 
children, and not to try to enter into 
sympathy with them. But it is worse yet, 
when a fast, cleverish, punning Jittcrateur, 


* Lilliput Levee. Poems of Childhood, Child 
Fancy, and Childlike Moods. Strahan. 


This same conversation | 
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without any genius for child-play, tries to 
adapt his smartness to the capacity of chil- 
dren. There is nothing in the world that 
children understand less or love less than 
the smartness of a sharp writer, — epigram 
made easy for little minds. What they 
want and love is the gaiety of true simplicity, 
with a touch of earnest humour, if it be pos- 
sible, and a further touch of the simp. est 
order of poetry, if it be, again, possible. 
We have all this, — and no one knows how 
rare it is so well as an editor accustomed to 
look at the children’s books which pour in 
towards Christmas time,— in the simple, 
and humorous, and often poetical little 
verses before us, which have, moreover, the 
true ring of that nonsense which only chil- 
dren who are not foolish love,— that non- 
sense of the heart, of which Mrs. Eliot so 
truly says: — 


Sense may be all true and right, 
But nonsense, thou art exquisite ! 


We have not room to extract the capital 
little introduction, called “ Lilliput Levée ” 
(which has a sound to us, by the way, as of 
some rhymes we reviewed and appreciated 
years ago on “ Grandpape-Little Bow,” but 
are of a higher class), describing the Pro- 
visional Government set up by the children 
when they subverted the tyrannical rule of 
the old folks, and proclaimed that “ Order 
reigns in Lilliput town.” But for any one 
who wants to appreciate the good hearty 
nonsense of the nonsensical part of the 
book, the following piece may serve for a 
fair specimen :— 


Topsy-Turvery Wor Lp. 


If the butterfly courted the bee, 
And the owl the porcupine ; 
If churches were built in the sea, 
And three times one was nine ; 
If the pony rode his master, 
If the buttercups ate the cows, 
If the cat had the dire disaster 
To be worried, sir, by the mouse ; 
If mamma, sir, sold the baby 
To a gipsy for half-a-crown ; 
If a gentleman, sir was a lady, — 
The world would be Upside-Down ! 
If any or all these wonders 
Should ever come about, 
I should not consider them blunders, 
For I should be Inside-Out ! 


( Chorus.) 
Ba-ba, black wool, 
Have you any sheep? 
Yes, sir, a pack-full, 
Creep, mouse, creep ! 
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Four-and-twenty little maids 
Hanging out the pie, 
Out jumped the honey-pot, 
Guy-Fawkes, Guy! 
Cross-latch, cross-latch, 
Sit and spin the fire, 
When the pie was opened, 
The bird was on the brier ! 


Now, that is an exercise in moral logic 
for children as well as a very jolly little bit 
of absolute nonsense. There is a deal more 
philosophy in teaching a child that if the 
order of everything were inverted he would 
not know it, because the disorder would 
then be his notion of order, than in teach- 
ing him that if twice two is four, then half 
four is two, — besides the advantage that 
the one can be taught in nonsense verses, 
and the other only in technical language. 
And what a delightful and perfect sense 
of anarchy is produced by taking the trou- 
ble to revolutionize the old nonsense verses 
on “ four and twenty blackbirds baked in a 
pie,” “cross patch,” and other equally im- 
portant subjects! Derange time-honoured 
nonsense, and it shakes the foundations of 
things far more than any attempt to dis- 
pute the authenticity of time-honoured 
truths. Even a lunatic would usually keep 
his nonsense verses as -he learned them 
and it is anarchy going down to the very 
depth of things, when you turn the four and 
twenty blackbirds into the little maids that 
were in the garden, and make them hang 
out their own pie, instead of—but we 
must break off, our head already whirls with 
the unwonted chaos, and we can only say, 
with the mother of the Modern Gracchi, 
that “ if indeed there be, O gasping One!” 
any real pie, or birds, or maids, “ is a ques- 
tion soul-entrancing, light-abandoned, and 
far too vast to enter on at present, at this un- 
looked-for crisis.” 

But if the pure nonsense of this little book 
is good, the merry little tales are quite as 
good, if not better. “The Wondertul Toy 
of the Whispering Boy” is a most credita- 
ble little mystery, which is of that kind 
that children will think and think about it 
and never find it out, for the excellent 
reason that there is nothing to find out. 
And yet there are plenty of details to ex- 
cite the imagination, a good deal of dra- 
matic action, and a very effective éclaircis- 
sement, which throws no light at the end, 
when the whispering boy is caught whis- 
pering his secret in his sleep, though not 
telling it. There isachorus init of four-and- 
twenty little men and four-and-twenty little 
women; as in old Greek plays; indeed, it 
might fairly be called the Supplices, for the 
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double chorus of forty-eight are all engaged 
in pune to the ne boy to re- 
veal his secret, which he does not do; and 
there is a fine artistic touch in the shadowy 
hint given of the figure of the choregos, or 
chorus-leader, “ Artful Alice,” quite ex- 
citing to the reader’s imagination. There 
are other tales, too, quite as “ Frod- 
gedobbulum’s Fancy ” is excellent in its 
way, containing a very fine lesson on the 
advantages of early education, as illustrated 
by the great self-possession and sang-froid 
which little Marjorie’s perfect command 
of the French language gives her in the 
presence of Frodgedobbulum. Better still, 
perhaps, is the poetical legend of the origin 
of the coloured Admirals, Admiral of the 
Red, and Admiral of the Blue; while 
“ Shock-Headed Cicely and the Two Bears ” 
is a completely fresh form of the Cinderella 
type of legend, and one that will go straight 
to the heart of that healthy childish public 
opinion that is always so strong in favour 
of untidy infancy, —the infancy which is 
not self-conscious enough, and does not care 
enough for elderly praise, to wish to look 
“ nice” and pretty in the eyes of drawing- 
room opinion. The scene is really dra- 
matic : — 


Just then was heard a double roar, 
That shook the place, both wall and floor ; 
Everybody looked to the door ; 


It was a roar, it was a growl; 
The ladies set up a little howl, 
And flapped and clucked like frightened fowl. 


Sir Hildebrand for silence begs — 
In walk the bears on their hinder legs, 
Wise as owls and merry as grigs ! 


The dark girls tore their hair of sable ; 
The fair girls hid underneath the table ; 
Some fainted ; to move they were not able. 


But most of them could scream and screech — 
Sir Nicholas Hildebrand made a speech — 
“ Order ! ladies, I do beseech.” 


The bears looked hard at ee | 
Because her hair hung wild and free — 
“ Related to us, miss, you must be!” 


Then Cicely, filling two plates of gold 
As full of cherries as they could hold, 
Walked up to the bears and spoke out bold :— 


“ Welcome to you! and to you Mr. Bear! 
Will you take a chafr? will you take a chair ? | 
This is an honour, we do declare ! ” 
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Sir Hildebrand strode up to see, 
Saying, ‘“‘ Who may this maiden be? 
Ladies, this is the wife for me!” 


Almost before they could understand, 
He took up Cicely by the hand, 
And danced with her a saraband. 


Her hair was as rough as a parlour broom, 
It swung, it swirled all round the room — 
Those ladies were vexed, we may presume. 


Sir Nicholas kissed her on the face, 
And set her beside him on the dais, 
And made her the lady of the place. 


The nuptials soon they did prepare, 
With a silver comb for Cicely’s hair ; 
There were bands of music everywhere. 


And in that beautiful bridal show 
Both the bears were seen to go 
Upon their hind legs to and fro! 


Shock-Headed Cicely’s sudden and frank 
assumption of the attitude of a hostess to 
Sir Nicholas Hildebrand’s bears, and her 
generosity with his golden plates of cherries, 
will take even the generous imagination of 
children by surprise. 

But there is in this little book a still 
rarer element of attraction than even the 
gay buoyancy of its movement in narrative, 
and one quite as sure to be permanently 
and deeply fascinating to children ; — we 
mean the touches of real poetry in the short 
pieces on nature. What can be simpler, 
truer, and more graphic in flower-painting 
than this ? 


Tue First or JUNE. 


The wind to the west is steady, 
The weather is sweet and fair ; 
Laburnum slender lady, 
Shakes out her yellow hair. 


Magnolia like a stranger, 
Stands stiffly all alone; 

I think a word would change her 
Into a flower of stone. 


The solid Guelder roses 
Are white as dairy cream ; 
The hyacinths fadé, like posies ; 
The cloud hangs in a dream. 
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And dreams of light and shadow 
The sleeping meadow shake, 

But the king-cup shines in the meadow, 
A gold eye wide awake. 


No picture of a magnolia could be more 
characteristic. But the most beautiful thing 
of this kind in the book is this exquisite 
little bit on Autumn : — 


TRUMPETER REDBREAST. 


I wondered this year, — for the harvest was in, 
The acacias were dark and the linden leaves 


thin, 
And the south wind in coming and going was 


oud, 
And odorous, and moist like the breath of a 
cloud, — 


I wondered, and said, ‘Then the Autumn is 
ere — 
God knows how I love the sweet fall of the 


year ; 

But the joy of the Autumn is not on my 
brain — 

My God give me joy in thine Autumn again!” 


I woke in the morning, and, out in the air, 

I heard the sweet robin his ditty declare, 

And my passion of Autumn came down from 
the skies, 

And I leapt from my bed with the tears in my 
eyes. 


O Robin, sweet Robin ! do you know the power 

That comes to the heart with ‘the fall of the 
flower, 

The odour of winds, and the shredding of trees, 

And the deepening of colour in skies and in 
seas ? 


There may, perhaps, be a touch more of 
older sentiment in that, than all children 
will quite like. It may make them feel un- 
comfortable and shy, if they are told to 
learn it or repeat it aloud, but if they are 
left to their own reading, it is a piece which 
will make its impression, and of which even 
Wordsworth would not have been ashamed. 


And the South wind in coming and going was 
loud, 

And odorous and moist like the breath of a 
cloud, 


is in his happiest manner, as is, indeed the 
whole poem. A jollier little volume of 
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children’s we have not read for many 
years. e dare not say that it is up to the 

ms of our own youth. There is a sacred 
place in the elderly heart for “Jem and 
the Shoulder of Mutton,” and “ Little Anne 
and her Mother,” and, 


T’ve got a plum cake, and a rare feast I’ll make, 
Tl eat, and I’ll stuff, and I'll cram, 


which no modern poem can ever occupy. 
But we will say for this little volume that 
it is more playful and poetical, though less 
quaint and grotesque, than the poems of 
our own invaluable childhood. 


BY THE SEA. 
(A Grumble of September.) 


We tt! London may be dull, 

With the dullness of September ; 
Or dark and suicidal 

With the fog-wreaths of November. 
But the dullness of her autumn, 

And her winter’s miserie, 
Are lively to the dullness 

And suffering — by the sea! 


With the snobs on the parade 
I’m not inclined to mingle : 
I can’t get up Platonics 
With the nurse-maids on the shingle. 
I’m sick*of the hot cliff-walk, 
I’m tired of shrimps at tea ; 
Bored to death with barrel-organs 
And brass-bands — by the sea ! 


And if such out-door pastimes 
And pleasures leave me weary, 
Indoors, at Sea- View Cottage 
Existence is more dreary. 
Where the only thing that’s living, 
Is the sharp F or flat B, 
About the flabby pillow 
At our lodging — by the sea! 





They tell me sea-air’s tonic ; 
They bid me seek the briny ; 

Dip my head till I am stifled, 
Rub my body, till I’m shiny. 

Bu I’ve no taste for sewage, 
Diluted though it be, 

And that’s the sort of brewage 
Supplied us — by the sea ! 


The papers come in late, 
And the letters go out early : 

The butcher is extortionate, 
The poulterer is surly. 

The fish-comes down from London, 
And stale is apt to be ; 

The fishers they hook human flats — 
Not flat-fish — by the sea. 


’Gainst the cheating of the natives 
My day is one long struggle : 

They’ve ta’en to highway robb’ry, 
Since they have ceased to smuggle ; 

And their harvest is the season — 
And the crop they clear is me ; 

And I’m grist between the mill-stones 
Of the millers — by the sea. 


If longer here I linger, 
Wiunstow knows what I may be ! 
I may mope into an idiot, 
Or maunder to a baby : 
Become a human jelly-fish, 
Or sea anemoné, — 
As soon in an aquarium 
Exist, as by the sea! 


My wife may call me selfish, 

And read me Caudle-lectures, 
On my private grounds for bolting 
Indulge in harsh conjectures : 

Blest if I stand it longer — 
In town to-night I’ll be, 
Better London in September, 
Than a week more by the sea. 


— Punch. 





